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ABSTRACT 

The materials in this manual are designed to help 
workshop leaders prepare for and present a^ workshop for school boar^ 
members on the variety of variables that mu^t be considered in the 
course of developing board policy. In the course of the workshop, 
board members^ are encouraged to develop stronger self-confidence as 
policy makers^ and increased understanding of their roles and the ^ 
procedures involved in the policy-making process. The manual consists 
of six sectioi)s: an introductic^n ; three sections on planning, 
presenting, and evaluating the ' workshop; a selection of resource . 
materials; and a ^Ijooklet for workshop participants. The discussion of 
planning contains information on the focus and scope of the workshop, 
an overview of workshop presentation, the grouping of participants, 
and familiarization with resource materials and equipment. The 
presentation section includes sequential descriptions of workshop 
activities, leader focuses for each activity, and instructions for 
conducting the acT:ivities. The resource materials provided include a 
paper on poli^cy formation, a reprint^ of a published lecture on 
policy-making iji the public se^tor^^^^^OTd masters from which 
transparencies for projection at tne^ workshop can be ^produced. 
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TUese materials have been produced as, part of "Keys to School Boardsmanshjp," 
a project to develop new materials in boardsmanship ^'ducation for local school 
board members. It is a joint effort among: 

0 !^he Association of Alaska School Boards 

o The Idaho School Boards Association 

o The Montana School Boards Association 

o The Oregon School Boards Association 

. o . The, was hi rigta> State ^School Directors' Association 

q , The National School Boards Association ^ 

o The Northwest Regional -Educational Laboratory 

"Copyright (c) 1982 by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Righhs 
to publication are held by exclusive agreement by the^ National School Boards 
Association. yCoipyinq or duplication by any means (print, electronic, etc.) is 
prohibited, except by written authorization by the National School Boards 
Association. , * ' ' 

These works were developed under Contract #400-80-0105 with the National 
Institute of Education, United States Department of Education • However, the 
content does not necessarily reflect the position or policy of that agency, 
and no official endorsement of these materials should be inferred. 
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Prologue; 

i 

This raanaal is one in series of thirteen developed by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) as part of the '•Keys to School Boardsmanship" 
project. ^ 

The woris:shop programs resulting from the project are intended to help 
strengthen local school boards through continuing education. 

The workshops in the series have been thoroughly tested by NWREL staff and by 
the staff of state, school board associations in Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington. These programs have been found to be extremely ufee.fql as 
tools for strengthening continuing education services to school board members. 

The "Keys to School Boardsmanship" materials are now being published and 
distributed by the National Scyio^fi Boards Association (NSBA) • In addition, 

lationaj^c 



thg NSBA is developing a nationaj^enter designee^ to assist stiate associations 
to make the best use of the material* ' 

J 

Thirteen manuals in the series now available from NSBA include: 

o Board/Administrator Relations * ^ ' 

o Building Bridges; School Board Political Roles 
o Communicating with the* Community 
o Conflict: Alternatives to Blowing a Fuse 
o Effective School Board Meetings 
o The Educational Management Team 



o Policy Development 
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o Policy is Power 

o .Program Evaluation: School Board-Roles | 

o What Do School Boards Do? 

o School Board Self-Assessment 

o School Improvement: A Tune the School Board Can Play 

o Teamwork: The Board and Superintendent in Action 



POLICY DEVELOPMENT 



^ SECTION. 1: INTRODUCTION 

Purpose and Rationale > 

^Qxy so often school board members have an opportunity to chart a new 
direction or confirm an existing direction in the face of one or more clear 
alternatives. .The board decides to refuse all federal money and/or projects* 
A transportation company is given the district's transportation business, even 
though it will cost more. Or the board directs, through policy, that all 
building principals will spenfi 60 percent of their time in the classroom 
supervising instruction. ^ 

"These events, in which new courses are set, are the'most important class of 
events in human affairs." .They are key decisions that shape destiny. They 
are the roost complex and demanding events with regard to moral, social/ 
psychological or intellectual problems. They are tjie "key" policy problems. 

If there is any one 'generalization about the state of these policy probXeras, 
it is th^t t;hey^re the most complex problems in human affairs. Not only are 
these policy issues affected by individuals, they are affected by groups of 
individuals, organizations and groups of organizations. 

The purpose of the Policy Development workshop is to introduce the 
participants to some of the many variables th^t must be considered in the 
policy, development cycle. 

The Policy Development workshop is developed around nine learning activities 
of instruction. Each activity contains a variety of instructional and 
experiential activities that are designed* to help the participant achieve 
specific objectives. 

Goals 

The goal of the Policy Development workshop is to stimulate a discussion and 
' conceptualization of a systematic procedure for management through a cycle of 
policy development^ ' , 

General Goals for the Policy Development Workshop 

1. To present the individuals on the school board as sincere, responsive 
people, each\with his or her unique interests and values 

2. To present the school board chairman as active and in charge 

;3. To present the members of the board as active participating members, 
I r representing a variety of social, political and economic viewpoints 

To present ,the superintendent in an appropriate role as aiT^advisor 
working for -the board of education ' 



5. To provide a filmed teaching tool and workshop materials that can be 
, used with a minimi^ amount of training 

^ 6. To provide an instructional program that can be adapted to different 
time frames ranging from 30 minutes to 6 hours 

Objectives 

The- objectives of the Policy Development workshop are as follows: 

1. The participants will increase their knowledge of the procedures that 
are involved ii\ developing a policy before it is adopted by the board. 

2. The participants will demonstrate an increased knowledge of the 
school board's role after a policy is adopted. 

3. The participants will increase their knowledge of the reasons why a' 
sc}jff)Ol- board needs to have policy. - ^ 

4. The attitudes of school board members in the workshop will be more 
. favorably disposed about the value and worth of school policy. 

5. The attitudes of school board members in the workshop will improve in 
value and worth about their individual contribution to the* school 
board. 

'6. The attitudes of school board members in the workshop will be more 

positive about the worth and value of the contribution to the school 
board of their individual needs and beliefs. 

One~Hour Workshop " - ^'^ 

An interpretation of the pre-posttest data for the one-hour policy workshop 
indicates that the participants cam be expected to have significant gains of 
knowledge based on objectives 1, 2 and 3. There is also a trend toward a-- 
positive shift in attitudes as listed in workshop objectives 4, 5 and 6. ^ 
However, the attitudinal shift in the one-hour? workshop was not as grieat as 
the 'gain in knowledge. 

Two-Hour Workshop ^ 

An excunination of the pre-postt^st data from two-hour workshops suggests that 
the participants can be expected to make statistically significant gains i^n 
knowledge levels as described In objectives 1, 2 and 3. In addition, the 
two-hour workshop can be expected to produce statistically significant 
positive shifts in attitude as measured with a semantic differential for 
objectives 4, 5 and 6. . 
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Three hour workshop 

The three-hour workshop can be expected to prdduce the same results as the 
two-hour workshop. In addition, a thrfee-hour workshop will provide an 
opportunity to expand the program to achieve- objectives 7 and%si- 

?• , The participants will demonstrate an increased ability to analyze 
societal factors impacting policy dev^o^ent and management. 

8. The participajits will de?nostrate their ^understanding, of the policy 
process by analyzing and developing a school board philosophy 
statement to^ serve as a(guide for policy development. 

Organization of the Leader's Guide 

The Leader's Guide contains the basic directiorts and materials you will need 
to plan the worl^shop. Any additional information or experiences that youycan 
bring to the vorkshop will serve to strengthen your presentation. 



Secti6n 2: 



Planning the Wbrkshop 

Section 2 contains information about preparations you need 
to make before presenting the workshop. Included are hints 
and suggestions about: 



^o 



Focus and, scope 
Objectives and time estimates 
^Becoming Samiliar with the material 



Section 3; 



o Reviewing Section 3 

o. Skills needed 

o Organizing for learning 

o Groipingfe of participants 

o^ Use of transparencies 

o Warnings j 

o Eqilipment needed 
Presenting the Workshop 



Section 3 includes a step-by-stsp description of the 
workshop procedures, alcihg with the time allocations and ' 
the required resources. In addition, you will find: 



o h sequence of workshop activities 



o 
o 



Specific irfstructions and references to participant 
.materials and audio and visual aids 

•A leader focus for .each workshop activity 

hints about workshop activities 



Section 4: Evaluating the Workshop i 

Sectioi) 4 contains the procedure used for evaluating the 
workshop • 

'o The background x>f the development and testing of this 
workshop ^ ^ 

Section 5: Resources 

This section contains reading material vriiich the leader 
will need to become familiar with before presenting the 
workshop. Included. in this section are; 



Section 6; 



o Concept papers 

o Background reading and references 



■I 



p j. Further explanation of /ideas developed in the workshop 



/Participant Materials 



J 



SECTION 2: 



PLANNING THE WORKSHOP 

r 



Focus an d Scope 

The Policy Development workshop is composed of nine instructional activities , 
each with a set of unique objectives.' It is possible to redesign the workshop ' 
to emphasize specific objectives oe to meet given time requirements. However, 
a word of caution is in order. The workshop will be less successful if in the 
redesigning the leader eliminates or limits the time allocated for group 
discussions, interactions and simulations. In other words, do not turn this 
program into a lecture because of time limitations. It is better to omit 
certain activities if the time frame is limited, but give a complete 
presentation of those activities that are presented. The transparencies, 
activities and film have been designed and organized to be used in a one-hour 
workshop, a two-hour workshop or a three-hour workshqp, depending on the 
objectives o^^^he leader. Each leader is encouraged to be creative and 
flexible. The purpose is to get people thinking—ncft to "give" them the right 
ansv/er . 

Objectives and Time Estimates for Three-Hour Policy Development Workshop 

The following Outline presents the activities and the approximate time needed i 
for each.^ 







POLICY 


DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 




Time 


, \ Activity 






17 


minutes 


\ Activity 1: 


Election 




. 15 


minutes 


\ Activity 2: 


Goldhanmier 




5 


minu tes 


Activity 3: 


. Four Functions 


> 


5 


rainutea 

1 


Activity 4: 


Objectives 


7 
32 


minu^tes 
minutes 


Activity 5: 


Show fir-st 7 minutes of film 
•Background and Approach 


I 


92 


minutes 


Activity 6: 


Describe Community 
Complete the- film 




40 


minutes 


^ Activity 7: 


•Policy^ Simulation • 




15 


minu tes 


Activity 8: 


Conclusion and Summary *• 

• 




12 


minutes 


^Activity 9: 


Workshop Evaluation 






Two-Hour Workshop ' ' ' , 

The yiorkshop is 'the same workshop that is pJisented in the Leader's Guide with 
the exception of the Policy Simulation exercise. (Do not use Exercise 1.3.X 

One-^Hour Workshop ' • * ' 

The following organization has \)een found* to.be most useful for a cme-hour 
-workshop: , ^ 

/ . * ' 

1. Inclusion and Antiqipatory Set Activities 

o Warmup Activity * . , ^ 

"N^ o Pour Functions* ^ . 

o! Objectives ^ * - ^ ' 

2- Start the film ; show first seven minutes. • , 

'3. C^plete Exercise 1.1. ' 

4. Start the film > Show the film to thfe"end. 

5. Review with; 

♦ ♦ 

o Transparency PO 4 

Oe Transparency PO 5 ^ 
o Transparency PO 6 . * . 

- o Transparency PO 7 • , • 

o Transparency PO 8 ' * 

6?^ Evaluate the workshop. ' . . 

Becoming gamiltar With the Materials 

This workshop has been designed around^^a very specific notion about the school 
board's role in policy development. The papers presented in Section 5 of this 
notebook were developed to provide you with the background, research and 
theory upon which this workshop is built. They do not represent the last word 
on the subject, and any additional research and reading that you can bring to 
the subject will strengthen the presentation. 
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Reviewing Section 3, Pcesenting the Workshop ' • : ^ 

Section 3 o^ the Leader's Guide is a step-by-step outline' for presenting the 
workshop. There are a dumber of "cue's" that have been us^ to assist you as 
leader in the presentation: 

o Activity ' " , < . 

Each "unit of instruction is identified by an activity number and 
title, both of whi6h are underlined, e.g.. Activity 2: Defining the 
Learning Program . Each ^qtivity stands as a unique unit -of 'learning 
with its own objectives^ participant activities and basi^of 
knowledge. The various activities are related in that they are all 
part of a larger common "Concept, in this case,^ policy development. 
• (See Figure IcK) 

- o Leader' Focus 

* ' - ' ^ "V 

Immediately underneath the activity number and name there is a 
heading. Leader Focus , that is also underlined. The Leader Fo&us 
provides you with a "mind set," a "feeling," an "attitude" or aft 
"anticipatory set" tSat you should attempt to establish in this unit 
^*of instruction. The Leader Focus might be defined as the "affective" ' 
objective for the unit. (See Figure lb.) 

o^ Time 

^e total time repaired for each activity will be located at the top 
left hand columry^f the -first page of tiie activity. Additional 
divisions. of time within the Activity will also be noted in the left 
hand column. (See Figure Ic.) 

^ ' o Materials " * ^ ^ ' 

T^ie right hand column of each page will list the raateifials, 
transparencies, workbook references or other activities for 
instruction, th^t need to be brought to the attention of the ' 
instructor. The ^ef erence;;^ will be noted in the right hand column 
next to the appropriate point of instruction. (See Figure Id.) 

>^ • • 1 

The mi<5U.e section will use three cues. They are: w 
o * Leader instructions 

— Subpoints 
o Lecturette^ 

— Subpoints \ - ^ 
fO CAPITALIZED WORDS 

— Subpoints 
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Leader Instructions . . ' 

'The cue, Leader Instructions , alerts%bti to something you must do, 
say or cause to happen. Each of the following ballets "o" (see 
Figure le) are additional sequential cues. 

' Lecturette ' ^ ^ , 

The cue, Lelturette , alerts yqu that at^th^s point in' the workshop* 
jfou are eJq&Scted to provide a knowledgel^base or lecture about a given 
subject. ^e'"main pointsMij^e lecture will be outlined in the 
following paragraphs until you reach a iVew cue. You will also find 
in the Resources section papers that will provide additional 
background for the lecture. It is best to make the main points in 
your own language or words. Do not read the lecturette . (See Fig 
If . ) 



CAPITALIZED WOBDS 



The cue of CAPITALIZED WORDS within the general framework of the text 
alerts you to the advisability of reading the exact words to the 

participants . The exact words in this case will help direct all the 

participants through the planned leatning activity. (See Figure Ig.) 

The cue " — " isu^ed to alert you to subpoints that raa^ be used to 
add to or clarify a thought or statement. (See Figure Ih.) ^ 

, HelpfulVHints ^ is a cue that will appear at the end of some 
activitf^si Its .intent is to cue you into something that will help 
make the workshop more successful. (See Figure li.) 



o A solid line across the entire page will be used to indicate the end 
of the activity. (See below and Figure Ij.) 



Figure 1 on the following page is a visualization of what might occur in 
one unit of instructioni^ 
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FIGURE 1 



TIME 



(d) 
MATERIALS 



(b) 

/Total 
vTime: 
jbo min. 



5 min. 



5 min. 



20 min. 



(i) 



Activity 2; Defining the Learning f>rogram ' (a) 



Leader Focus ; (bj 



Leader Instructions: 




— (subpoints) 

— (subpoints) 

(g) V 

o Lecturette : 



(e) 
(e) 
(e) 
(h) ' 
(h) 



(f) 



(d, J 
Trans. PO 1 



d) 

Workbook 
Page 2 



Ask them, IF, THE SCHOOL BOARD IS IN J^ARGE, WHY 
DON'T YCO DO IT? ' 

(g)' 



(subpoin^ts) 



(h) ^ 



V 



Helpful Hint ; Move this section very fast... 



(j) 
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Skills ileeded for the Workshop 

Before you make a decision to use these mater ialfs, you might take a few 
minutes and think through four interrelated decisions you should consciously 
make. All workshop leaders or teachers make the same decisions. The gnly 
* difference is that a few understand they are making the decision, and the 
others do it by the "seat of their pants," or as Madeline Hunter says, "like 
egg on a wall you may or may not hit the spot." The decisions are: first, 
wha£ are the needs of the participants; second, how much time do you have to 
work with the patticipants (one time only forgone hour, several times for one 
hour, one time for four hours, etc); third, what extent of knowledge do the 
materials represent; and fourth, what are your skills in workshop leadership 
and competencies in the subject matter? 

Participant Needs - 

n 

In any workshop the participants w^ll come to the program with a variety of 
needs, beliefs and styles. Most adults learn best about that which they can 
immediately use. However, within that statement there is a range of 
pafrticipants^there is a group that jtist wants to learn about the idea, still 
another grouE| that--wants to develop skills and a third group that wants to 
immediately OOTly the information. Of course, it takes less time to expose a 
^person to an iB^a, more time to teach participants a skill, and even more time 
for them to learn how to apply and use the skill. 

c 

At the same time, many partiqipants comer to a conference solely for the 
opportunity bo socialize, discuss current issues and to strengthen and enlarge 
their interactions and acquaintance with other school board members. The 
materials in this workshop were designed to meet these p inclusion" ^and 
"belong irtgness" needs through controlled small group discussions and 
interactions. The word "controlled" is used because these same adults have a 
need to appear to be in control, and at the same time, they want the workshop 
to be in control, and be of value and present a worthwhile learning experience. 

Small group interactions are an important foundation of the design because 
they also encourage "feedback.". Adults need the opportunity to apply and try 
out new knowledge. Adplts need to know where they stand. They need an 
opportunity to test new ideas and to n^ke mistakes. "The small groups allow 
the freedom and create the control needed' to reinforce described learning 
outcomes and to help mistakes become valuable learning opportunities. 

The use of small groups provides^ a balance between the "expert" work3hop . 
leader and the "experience-based" school board member., ihe small groups 
create an opportunity for the school board member to test hisAer experien9es 
with the ideas of the presenter. 

Any attempt to reduce the small group interactions in this workshop in order 
to "give more information" will surely " gut " the basis of the design and 
ignore the needs of the participants. . 
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Tljne ^ . ju^ 

^ The critical 'element, in .learning is tiraia. The biggest mistake you can make is 
to attempt ,to build skills or force technical application of knowledge without 
enough time. Time relates to learning. You must relate the time available to 
the needs of the participants. The critical decision is whether you have 
fenough time to^ meet the ^participants' needs and the objectives. A workshop 
desigrfed to develop skill will t^'e more time than one designed to expose the 
participants to -an idea. ^ 

- lievel -of^a terials 

'^he research and development of the concepts and materials in this workshop 
^ centered on three levels. The first level is identified as the "introduction 
^level," defined as representing enough of the generalized concepts in toe 
subject area tp present a current overview of the subject matter. The second 
level is identified as skill building, representing |the basic skills' in the 
subject matter. The third level is identified as the technical assistance 
level, to represent an expansion of the basic skills to include application, 
analysis, synthesis and evali:^ation skills. 

^The materials in this workshop were developed to be used at an .Exposure or 
skill building .level. The skills that are repr^isented in the materials are 
specific and by no means represent a, complete view of the knowledge on the 
subject. If the workshop leader or association representative is expected to 

,work at a technical assistance level with an individual school district,^ 
he/she would surely be expected to bring, additional knowledge and skills to 
the -experience. 

' Leader Knowledge and Skill 

A .leader with a 'minimum amount of skill and knowledge should be able to . 
present the workshop at both an introduction and skill building level by 
following the suggested steps in the Leader's Guide. In this case/ the 
workshop leader should s1;ay very close to the suggested outline. After 
presenting the workshop several times, the leader may then be ready to create 
his/her own choices within the materials. If, on the, o^her hand, the -workshop 
leader is^n experienced workshop leader with an extensive knowledge in the 
subject area, th6 materials in the Leader's Guide may well serve only as a . 
reference or guide. In this case, the leader may choose to alter the material 
to meet his/her own style or workshop objectives. 

The concept papers and other material in the reference section of this 
Leader's Guide provide a ready reference for the growing leader who wishes to 
expand beyond the structured material. Just about any material including the 
most complex mathematical problems can be delivered with a structured, 
mechanical knowledge level approach. The growing, creative workshop leader 
wiU^ mov^ to a higher level of understanding — application, analysis^ analysis 
of relationships -and analysis of organizational principles. At this point, 
the leader will be in a better position to help individual school boards on a 
technical assistance level. * ^ 
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The question for the leader .is, are you going to throw egg at the wall or are 
you going to pr&cStice what you preach — quality workshop leadership ^nd quality 
representation for local control? 

in any case, all workshop leaders are advised to review all the material, the:^^• 
transparencies and the workshop exeiy)Cises before making the first presentation 
public. ^ 

* Workshop Difficulty 

^ The Policy Development -workshop presents policy making as a social process. 

It is an easy workshop to present. A workshop leader might find it helpful to 
review the Policy is Power workshop before presenting this workshop. 

A leader with medium "skills can present this workshop at a skill building 
* level. * * ' 

One of the real problems in school boardsmanship is the general misun.der- 
standing of policy and policy as a social process. Too often people who -work 
with' school boards present policy at a mechanical level. They often go to 
great lengths to make sure all the "bases" are covered in the district's 
.policy book. Often this approach does not involve the local administrators, 
teachers, school board or parents. As a result, the policy does not really 
belong to anyon,e except the consultant. Meaningful, well written, long 
lasting policy is a social process involving all the elements of the 
coiranunity. It is only at the social process level that the school board will 
start to see policy as a tool for the management and control ^pf^he school 
district. 

\^ Organizing for Learning 

The Policy Developihent workshop is designed to bring together the personal 
experiences of the participants with the new experiences and information 
presehtjed in the workshop. Consequently, the. most effective way to use the 
materials and to organize the workshop is to create an environment that 
^ facilitates interaction of the participants with* the new information. 

Conversely, the least effective way to usef the materials is to lecture to the 
partiqipants > As a workshop leader, you should have>,some notion about the 
learning theory upon which this progrcira' is constructed. A concept paper on 
this subject is ijicluded in the resources section of this notebook. 

The most appropriate arrangement for the room is one with tables to 
accomroodate seven to tea people organized in sudJ^ a manner that all the 
participants can see^ a central projection area. 

If small group arrangements are not possible, attempt to provide for 
arrangements where the people can move around for worksessions. 

Each workshop leader is encouraged to adjust, add or remove pafts of this 
workshop to meet his or her style and the participants' needs. It won't be 
yours until you change it. 
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Depending upon j^he workshop leader's goals, the groups 9an be ei^hef organized 
around "home groups" or "strangei^l^oups." 

Home groups give the participants an opportunity to use-live, meaningful 
examples from their own district. However, it limits th^ inclusion ^f new 
ideas, limits workshop communication, and allows the typical dominating 
*'"S|jp^rintendent or board member to continue to dominate • 

Stranger groups provide an opportunity to increase communication iDetween 
school boards, which tends to facilitate sharing new ideas • -This, of course, 
may be good or bad. The stranger groups do allow board members to "rehearse" 
new roles without^being as self-conscious or threatened. 

Use of Transparencies . . 

TrfeinsEiarencies in this workshbp serve a rather unique function. The « 
trMsparenci^s serve the same function for the workshop leader as "cue" cards 
do f&r-W^'575^casters. The transparencies have been designed -to free t!he 
workshop leader from the "written page" of the Leader's Guide.. The 
transparencies^arry in an abbreviated form the main points of a lecturette or 
^ther information that is to be provided by the leader. Consequently, with 
3ust a little homework, the leader should be in a po;sition to display the 
tremsparency and expand the abbreviated points through a lecturette or 

' directions. The key is to free oneself from the podium or central stage and 

, walk around while delivering the message. 

Warning : Do not attiiitipt to deliver this program without first reviewing and 
coordinating* the transparencies with the film and various activities^ in 
Section 3 of the workshop • 

Do not use the program in a structured lecture hall where participant 
^ interaction is restricted. The exercises and program are designed for 
interaction, not a lecture. , . ^ 

Equipment and Materials Needed 

o Newsprint' paper and markers 

• o Masking tape 

o Workbooks 

o Over head^ pr o j ec tor 

o Spare projector bulb , . 

o Blackboard 

o Transparency markers 

o Film, film projector and screen ^' 



/ 
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SECTION 3': PRESENTING THE WORKSHOP 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total- 
Time: ^ 
17 min. 



5 min« 



5 min. 



5 min. 



2 min* 



Activity 1: Election 



Leader Focus ; The purpose of Activity 1 is to build 
group' inclusion. Get the participants talking. 
Assure them that their reasons are important. 

o Leader Instructions ; Use Transparency PO 1 and 
ask the group the two questions:' ^ 

— , Why did the people elect me? 

— Why did I stand for election? 

o Ask ea<ai person individually to<^spend five 
minutes developing at least two answers- to 
each question. 

o Next, have board members share their answers 
with a neighbor or their small group. 

» 

o If the time is available, have several people 
report to the large group. 

o Summarize the above reports. ) 



.Trans. PO 1 



Part^c ipant 
Booklet . \ 
.Page 1 



r 



14 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
15 min; 



Ac ti V i ty ^2 ; Goldhammer 



Leader Focus ; Xh^ purpose of this activity is to 
confirm the very important role school board members 
are expected ±o play as well as recognize the very 
legitimate fact that they stand for election for 
some equally important reasons. School board 
members are .a critical link in the democratic 
process. They are important. They are important. 
They are important. Get the idea? Help them 
understand how impprtant they are I 

o Leader Instructions ; In preparation for this 
workshop r read the paper, "Public's 
Expectations of the School. Board." 1?he paper^ 
will give you the background to fill in the 
points provided on Transparency PO 2a and 2b. 



Trans. PO 2a 
Trans. PO 2b 
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15 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
'5 rain. 



Activity 3: Four Functions 



Leader Fcx:us ; The purpose of this activity is to 
outline the four functions of the school board, 
emphasizing their policy function. 

o Leader Lecture : Present the' concept of 

Brodinsky's 'four functions. Use Transparency^ 
PO 3. l?ell the participants': THE GOAL OF THIS 
WORKSHOP IS Tt) STIMULATE A DISCUSSION AND 
CC^CEPTUALIZATION OF THE NEED FOR A SYSTEMATIC 
PROCEDURE FOR A CYCLE OF POLICY MANAGEMENT. 



Trans. PO 3 
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16 



2i 



TIME 



Total 
Time: 
5 min. 



Activity 4; Objectives 



Leader Focus : Good teachiiig technique dictates that 
the learners know what they are to learn. Share the 
objectives . , > ' ^ 



Leader Instructions : You should share the 
objectives you have for the workshop. 



The objectives vill be different depending on 
the length of the workshop: 

— One hour ' - ' * 

— TWO hours 

— Three* hours . ^ , 

See the introduction section for the various 
workshop objectives. 

Write the objectives out and share thera with 
the participants. 



MATERIALS 



r 



"Y 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
32 min. 



Activity 5: Who Are You as an Individual? 
Background and Approach to Work and Life. 



\ 



/ 



7 min. 



Leader Focus ;' The purpose of this section (1.1) and 
the accompanying exercise is to tie/ir) with 
Goldhammer's investigations into the reasons 
individuals are elected as schcx)! board members. 
The leader should, honor the notipn that each school- 
board member brings, to the school .board a very 
important and unique set of vali3(e^> needs and 
i^tyles. Board members must honCM(;^;3:heir own values, 
heeds and styles and at the sarSe-^ime honor the ^ 
values, needs and styles of the/^j[her board' members 

as they seek to fulfill their/ e3!^ted positions. 

' ^'J/ 

' / :m 

o Leader Instructions ; S/ta«: the Policy film. . 
Show the film through th^&i?at section which 
ends just after the sce^^^with the farmer ^ 
(Neal). ''S 

o Stop the film with tfhe,^ typed review of the 
. ^ questions" headej:r whbv^re' You As An Individual . 

o Have the participan^^turn in their workbooks 
to 1.1 ^Who Are Yo^gs An Indivilbal? 
Background and A^ppmch to Work and Life ." 



15 iftin. 



10 min. 



Read the instructi^ 
* participants. 
and 5.^ Tel^he(^ 
minutes to-^omptt| 
instr uctions ' atel 



IS aloud to the 
'ure to point out numbers 4 
rticipants they have 15. 
this exercise. The 



THERE IS.^ EVER INCREASING AMOUNT OF 
EVIDENCE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ARE IN 

MANY INST&CES ELECTED BECAUSE THE PEOPLE 
SEE TSEm^ HOLE MODELS G& PERSONS WHO 
"WILL (Sim> AND PROMOTE THE VALUSS OF THE 
COMMUN^. WHAT DO YOU THINK; IS 
IMPORlMr? ANSWER THESE QUEgTIONS ALONE 
FIRStI ^THEN FOLLOW NUMBERS 4 AND 5. 



After Exe^^se 1*1 has been completed, have 
several prnjche groups share their efforts, 
not take\^|br 10 minutes for the reports. 



Do 



Film 



Trans. PO 4 



Participant 
Booklet 
Page 2 



7 
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2j 



9 



TIME 



MATERIALS 



Reinforce the importance of the « local 
school board as probably one of the few 
elected governmental ^bodies that has 
"root?" with the people • 



Note the important contributions of board 
members. 



Honor boar^ meml/ers collectively and as 
individual's with unique values, needs and 
.styles . 

Note, hoWever, that the individuals must 
work together toward common goals if the 
schools are to remain under local guidance. 

Encourage qjiestions, sharing and some large 
group ir\tei:action. 
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Activity 6; Who Are You As An Individual? 
"Can You Describe Your Conrounity ? 



Leader Fqcus ;, The purpose of this exercise is to 

sensitize the participants to some of the factors ' 

that may influence the policy cycle at a number of 
different' stages. - 



Leader Instructions ; * .Tell the participants to 
turn to Exercise 1.2^ page 3, "Can You Describe 
Your Community?" Read the instruction/ with 
them and ask for questions: 

— First r think of your own coiranurnLty and see 
how many of the 'questions beljw you can 
answer with solid facts. 



Participant 
^ge 3 




Second, share some of t] 
between the communities 
group. 



differences 
Dng your small 



— Third, select either se5c education, moral 
education or evolutionr as a porl^sy *issue 
and, as a team, corapjfete 1.21, 1.22, 1.23 
and 1*24, pages 3-7, 

The team shoi^d be prepared to report 

to the large/group. ^ 

- — Eaph team )(as 30 minut^s to complete-' 
this exerc 

After Exercise 1.2/ has been completed, provide 
the groups with ajft opportunity to report. 

To move thlAgs along very quickly, have 
each grouw report on ^ different section: 
1.2, 1.21/ 1.22, 1.23 or 1.24. 

Be sure^ach group shares a part of its 
report . 

Reinfibrce the notion that it is important 
to yiow your community and its various 
luential persons and groups.* 

this section with questions and 
Dmments. 



Participant 
Booklet 
Pages 3-7' 



— / Summarize the reports of the various 
groups. ^ 



10 min o Review the pointi? made' in the film 'to th'is 

point. Inform the participants that .they can 
stop you at any time for questions. 

— All effective policies: Trans. PO 5 

1. 'Began with a problem or need 

. 4 

2. We^e written or designed so people 
knew what to do 

/ ' ' * , 

3. Are enforced, evaluSited and changed 
/ as needed - 



— Remind them they were elected as 

"individual^" for their values, needs and 
beliefs. Note they must understand 

(1) themselves as individuals, and 

(2) their community. 

1^ mih. o Leader Instructions : Continue Film . Start the 

Policy film again and allow it to play through , * 
to the end. , ' - 

10 rain. — Review the sequence ip the film with the 

4 transjiar'encies. ^Jeli the participants 

they can stopv-ycsu at any time for ^ 
questions. 

^ The Pour Functions — emphasize that Trans. PO 3 

policy making "may be the most ' * 

•important job you have to do." 

, Written policy is needed to^ Trans. PO 6 

a. Insure continuity 

b. Clarify expectations 

^ Direct t^^e superintendent' 
. - cft^ Inform the public 

e. Secure the board's position 

o Policy cycle .Trans. PO 7 

» — Identify a nqed 

~ Direct a policy analysis 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



X 



5 min. 



5 mln. 



— Require^ policy options 
I — Costs in dollars 

' Staff 

— Rules, regulations and guidelines, 

— Review policy draft • * 

— Take action ^ 

— Rewrite 

» 

/ 

Reject 

Adopt 

K 

— Implement and monitor 

— Review and evaluate 

— Revise or reinoye as needed . 

Again, use Transparency PO 7, summarizing and 
reinforcing the policy-making cycle* 

Using Transparency PO 8, introduce the 
relationship between: 



PURPOSE 



GOALS 



OBJECTIVES 



Trans • PO 7 
Trans. PO 8 

J ■ 



STRATEGY - 




POLICY 





~ Encourage questiofts and interaction 



Activity 7 Who Are You As An Individual? 



Policy Simulation 



Leader Focus ; The main thrust of the workshop is 
developing a framework -for school board members to 
understand the general context in which they make 
policy. This context includes the values, beliefs 
and style for education held by the community the 
board serves, and the varioud social, economic, 
political and institutional factors that affect the 
means by which and the rate at which goals are 
pursued . Consideration of how such factors may 
change in the future — and influence policy 
development and outcordes — is an integral part of an 
adequate framework. 

o Leader Instructions : Next, tell the* 

participants: WE ARE NOW GOING TO IDENTIFY 'A 
FEW 'OF THE PRINCIPLES THAT WE HAVE BEEN TALKING 
ABODT WITH POLICY SIMULATION EXERCISE 1.3, 

o Leader Lecturette : At the lowest mechanical 
level policies are statements about the goals, 
objectives and procedures of the school 
district. . 

^» 

— Policies are often statements of what the 
school system is to do and how it is to do 
it. 

— Policies often set the rul,es for the use 
of the buildings, the use of guest 
speakers, the selection of teachers and 
administrators, the selection of 
curriculum and on and on. The list would 
appeau: to be almost endless. . 

— In roost states school boards have been 
given the legal authority to establish 
policies. : 

— Why, 'then, do so many people laugh when a 
. ' board member makes the statement that the 

board's policies control the district? 

# 

— ^ Why is the failure rate of policies sp 

high? Why are outdated policies so ^ 
durable and new ones so hard to institute? 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



20 min. 



— Why do board members become frustrated and 
angry at the policy process and turn their 
energy to buying pencils and supplies or 
attempting to manage the district by 
making all the decisions? 

\ 

— A large part of .the answer probably lies 
in the w6i:king habits of recent and 
distant predecessors of the current board. 

— When they made their policies three, five 
or ten years ago, they developed a series 
of. attitudes, procedures and habits i^hat 
were probably appropriate for the time. 
The district had fewer students, the 
community was relatively stable and the 
board members could work on a personal 
basis because everyone knew everyone. 

— in other words, there were fewer outside 
pressures impinging on the operation of 
the school. (At this pointy the leader 
might read the Leader Focus .) 

Leader Instructions ; Tell the participants to 
turn to page 8 of their workbook. The fir^t 
step is to pass out 1.3. Each group is to 
select one of the two Future Briefs (1.3^ as 
their view of sbciety in the future. Again, 
inform the participants that each group will be 
expected to give a report to the large group on 
the values, goals, objectives and policies they 
identified. 

The second step is to identify values. 

— What aspects of education will the 
community — and by implication, the 
nation — value^ and how? 

~ Part 6f this exercise should find board 

members dealing with more abstract values, 
e.g., attitudes toward self, familie^, 
neighbors and peers, ^work and leisure, 
institutions, and the environment. 

— The point is to clarify values that the 
pommunity (and the board members) believe 
should be^ instilled in students for 
vrtiatever brief they select. 



Participant 
Booklet 
Page 8 
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23 



^ TIME 



MATERIALS 



o The group next needs to identify to what extent 
and how their school system now mirrors — or 
fails to mirror — these values. 
• 

— Board members would consider future 
prospects — problems and opportunities — for 
their school system in the context of 
these briefs. 

o The group members then need to prepare a 

partial set of goals for their school system. 

— These goals should, of course, be 
consistent with the values identified , 
above, should be constructed to fill gaps 

^ • between the school system as it presently 

operates cind perceives values, and should 
take into account factors likely to * 
^ influence the schools' environment in the 
near future. 

o Next, participants need to identify what things 
the school board can influence and how, and 
v^at things it cannot affect* 



— For example, a board has little control 
ovei; local migration patterns or court 
decisions regarding meeting the needs of 
the handicapped and the right of illegal 
aliens td educational services. 

The participants then need to set three 
objectives -and make specific policy for each 
objective. 

In sumnarizing, the leader should suggest that 
in working through this exercise, board members 
should be concerned wit^h the broad set of 
factors that influence policy decisions. 

~ However, the training program will be more 
meaningful if one kind of specific policy 
action is considered. 
* 

— • This is to link what are clearly more 
abstract or generic issues for policy 
development with the real, detailed 
decisions the board must make. Selecting 
new curricula for a school is suggest^ as 
a specific kind o£ policy area to be used 
as an exatmple . f 



^ ^2-5 
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10 min. o Have the groups report on the brief they 

selected, the values they set, the goals they 
- ^ selected, the objectives they identified and 

the policy they set to make , the goals happen. 
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16 



ft 



TIME . MATERIALS 

Total Activity 8; Conclusion and Summary - ( 

Time: 

15 min. 

Leaderr Focys : The purpose here is to review and 
bring together the goals and objectives of the 
workshop and to summarize and connect the activities 
to the objectives. 

o Leader Instructions ; Summarize. Point out Trans. PO 8 

differences and allow for group interaction. 
Again, use Transparency PO 8 to show - 
relationship between purpose, goals and policy. 

o Close with Transparency PO 9. WITHOUT POLICY, 4 Trans. PO 9 
YOU'RE EXPOSED. 



( 



<3 
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TIME 



MATERIALS 



Total 
Time: 
12 min. 



2 min. 



10 rain. 



Activity 9: Evaluation of Workshop 



Leader Focus ; Let participants know you are 
raodeling behavior. "I'ra having you evaluate this 
session, just like you should evaluate yourselves as 
a school board, just like you yourselves should 
evaluate your people and programs. ^If you don't 
evaluate f how else can you grow or improve?" ^ 

o Leader Instructions ; Pass out evaluation* forms 
or refer the participants to the appropriate 
* page in the workbook. 



Evaluation* 
Forms 

Pages 15-16 



Ask for individual evaluations, 
have 10 minutes. 



Tell them they 



Coliecti read ar>d tabulate the results. 
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SECTION 4: EVALUATING THE WORKSHOP* ' * 



Evaluation is the hallmark of a good teacher or workshop leader. A systematic 
planned evaluation is the only method we have to determine the effectiveness, 
of our instruction and the achievement of the learners. This program was 
developed arour>d four techniques of development and evaluation. 

Topic teams and state review committees identified the goals .of the workshop, 
and in some cases, the techniques. In addition, pilot tests, field tests and 
expert reviews were used at appropriate times during the development and 
evaluation phases. - ^ 



*A sunmary report of evaluative procedures and results is on file in' the 
Rural Education Program of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
300 S. W. Sixth Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204. 
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SIWMARY REVIEW CF DEVELOPMENT AND PILOT TEST ACTIVITIES 



Topic Team J 

The Oregon component of the school board ins6rvic^ program was responsible for 
the development of three topics: (1) Policy Making, (2) Communicating with ^ 
the Community, and (3) Evaluation. The Executive Director of the Oregon 
school Boe^rds Association (OSBA)* , Mr. Tom Rigby, appointed one OSBA staff 
member to\work with' each topic: Mrs. P. Fitzwater, Policy; Mr.^'J. Marten, ^ 
^valuation; and Mr. D. Dixon, Communicating with the Community. Mr.. Rigby 
also appointed representative school board members and superintendents to 
serve on each topic committee. , . , 

State Review Committee 

In addition to the topic teams made up of school board members emd 
superintendents, Mr. Rigby appointed and convened a State Review Committee. 
The purpose of the State Review Committee was to provide a forum for the^ 
involvement of opinion leaders from allied educational agencies. In 
attendance afe the meeting on January 24, 1979 were: 

Mr. Tom Rigby, Executive Dire<?tor, OSBA 

Mrs. Pat Fitzwater, Training and Policy^ Specialist, OSBA 

Dr. Milt*Baum,' Oregon Department of Education 

Dr. Wright ^owger, Willamette University, Professor and school board member 
Dr. Ron P^rie, Dean, School of Education, Portland State University 
Dr. Jens Robinson, Superintendent, Woodburn, Oregon 

Dr. Ray Mullen, Superintendent, Tillamook Educational Service District 

Mrs. Carol Williatos, board member and Rresidenfe^f OSBA 

Dr.. Betty Tombiin, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Dr. Leslie Wolfe, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

The State Review Committee made five reconnn^dations: , ^ 

Ihe inservice programs should help clarify the roie of the school 
board* in public education. 

The inservice programs need to emphasize the proactive role that can 
be played by an informed school board member. 

The inservice programs must .emphasize the dynamics that take place 
between board members, between the board and the superintendent, and 
between the community and the board. 

The inservice programs must also be targeted to superintendents. The 
inservice 'materials should help create a dialogue .bsetween 
sJaperintendents and school board members relative to their working 
relationship in a democracy. 

Ihe inservice programs should be developed on several levels which 
should include materials that a superintendent can use ^with 
prospective or existing school board members. 

r 




Topic Team Explorations 



The Policy Devfelopraent and Policy-^ Power topic team had four meetings 
between February 1979 and September 1979. Members oi the topic team suggested 
that they wanted an inserj^^fce program in policy that developed three major 
points, which were: 

1. A basis for policy within the context of court rulings, federal laws 
and state laws, rules and regulations (Policy Development) 

» 

2. A systematic procedure, for policy (development (Policy is ?ower) 

3. A basic understanding of writing policy statements (not completed 
because of a cut in funding) 

Developmental Review 

A number of people participated in the initial review of the f irst^product, 
the self -assessment instrument. The reviewers included: OSBA staff ' members, 
topic team members, state review committee members, Washington State School 
Directors Association members, policy board members and NWREL staff members. 
The final reviews and evaluations were conducted on three levels: pilot 
tests, field tests and expert reviews. 

Pilot Test Activities 

A pilot test was defined as a trial of the workshop conducted by Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) staff. 



PilQt Test Activities* 

^ ■ 

Pl^ce 

1. Washington State 
School Directors* 
Annual Conference 



Date 



Nov. 1980 



No. of 
Participants 

105 



Presenter 



Wolfe, 



*2. Idaho School Boards' 
Annual Conference 



Nov. 1980 



200 



Wolfe 



Alaska School Boatds' 
Annual Conference 



Nov. 1980 



80^ 



Wolfe 



Montana School JBoatds' Nov. 1980 
Annual Conference 

Washington State ^ Dec. 198i 

School Directors' 
Annual Conference 



120 
•105 



Wolfe 



Wolfe 
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Summary ol Pilot Test Activities 
Evaluaticxi Methodology 

The package in its original pilot test form was tested in four states with a' 
total of 41(»y^^ple, of whom 95 percent were school board members. The pilot 
tests employed a "pretest-treatment-posttest" format. The participants were 
informed that the materials were in a pilot test form and that their coopera- 
tion and their evaluations would be nbst helpful. All of the E>articipants 
agreed to complete pre-workshop and post-workshop questionnaires. 

Eva luation 

There have been two major reviews of this workshop, one ;by the project staff 
(internal) and one by the board of directors (external).^ In addition, there 
were five pilot tests of the entire workshop, each test being conducted with 
school board members%aw3 superintendents. At the conclusion of each review or 
pilot t^st, information was collected from the participants on a standard 
workshop critique form." 

A. ma'jor purpose of the pilot test in this instance was to determine if the 
language,, the ideas, the content, and the level of the approach to policy 
development was appropriate to school board meitbers. Policy development Is an 
area in which fiew board members or few school boards ar^ heavily involved; 
therefore, this workshop endeavored to find the entry level to introduce 
school board members to their role in policy development. It was also 
intended to be a inodel on which further information and workshops, materials 
and products could be developed to give board members more in-depth 
informa^t^ion about involvement in\policy development. 

Both reviews a«3 pilot tests detenjiined that the ideas and contend presented 
in the workshop were indeed relevant and useful to school board members. They 
also indicated that the mater ialt is appropriate for all school board members 
.and is not restricted to newly elected board members nor is it restricted to 
veteran board members or board members in a certain locale. 

A summary of the pilot test evaluation^ from more than 400 school board 
members and superintendents who have participated in the Policy Development 
workshop confirms the value of the workshop to the participants. In response 
to the evaluation quesjtion, "Did the content help ycu as a school board 
member?" the average response was 4.71 on a 5-point scale. One caution should 
be noted. The workshop should pot be pushed into any time frame less than 90 
minutes. Smaller 'time frames do not allow adequate time for appropriate group 
discussion, which results in some level of dissatisfaction among the 
participants^. 
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Expert Review 




The third and final review of the"" material was conducted on two levels, one by 
the National School* Boards Association and a second and independent evaluatiqn 
by Dr. Keith Goldhamraer of Michigan State University. The materials and 
procedures at this level were reviewed and evaluated for the following: 

1. Their representation of the existi^ basis of knowledge in the 
literature and the profession 

2. The procedures and>methods outlined in the worksjiop and leader's guide 
Changes 

A' number of changes evolved as the workshop was evaluated and reviewed. The 
most dramatic change was the expansion of"* the "visuals/ to the "lecture" part 
of the workshop and the addition of the "questionnai^s" that can be used by 
the board members. 

Field Tests 

Field tests were defined as those occasions wheft the workshop was delivered by 
a person other than a member of the NWREL staff. The workshop was delivered 
in five states by six different association ^taff people to more than 600 
school board members and superintendents. 

The recommended changes from the pilot tefets, field tests and expert reviews 
have been incotporated in this package./ 
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POLICY DEVELOPM^OT WORKSHOP 
Worj(shop Critique 





In order to improve the workshop^ we would appreciate your time in answering 
the fallowing questions. Feel free to make comments regarding any item. 



1.' Did this workshop cover \rtlat it was advertised to cover? 

1 



No 
1 



Somewhat 
3 



Yes 
5 



If notr what was missing that you expected to cover? 



2. Do you feel that the content of this workshop will be pf help to you as a 
school board member? 

^ No / ' * ' Somewhat Yes 

1*2 3 4 5 



3* Is there one (or more) specific acrtt3n(s) you can take back to your 
district concerning policy development? 

Definitely ^ Definitely 

Not ^ Somewhat Yes ' 

1 2 3 4 ' 5 

J 1 — i — ■ ■ ■ ■ — ' — ' — ' — 

Carv you name one? / 



4. Was adequate time allowed for questions and discussion duri^ng the 
presentation? 

No / Somewhat / Yes 
1 2 3 4/ 5 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■■ - . ! ■ 

5. Please state one thing you learned or gained from 'th^^ session: 
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6* What questions remain unanswered for you regarding policy development? 



7. Relative to workshops you have attended, how do you rate this workshop? 

Very Poor Very Good 

1 ' 2 ^^3 " 4 . . 5 



8* How j^uld you rate jthe overall performance of the leader — knowledge and 
presentation? 

Very Poor ^ ^ Very Good 

1 ' 2 3 ' 4 5 



9. Are you: 



A school board member 
A superintendent 
Other; please state 



10. What can the leader do to improve the session? 



1^ 



11. Any additional comments for improving this and future workshops wili^be 
appreciated. 
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SECTION 5: RESOURCES 
POLICY FORMATION AND THE SCHOOL BOARD*. 
Every so^ often school board members have an opportunity to chart a new 
direction or confirm an existing' direction in the face of one or more clear 
alternatives » The board decides to refuse all federal money and/or projects. 
A transportati^ company is given the district's transportation business, even 
though it will cost more. Or the board directs, through policy, that all 
building principals will spend 60' percent of their time in the classroom 
supervising inst^ruction. , ♦ 

"Thes^ events, in which new courses are set, are ,the most important class 
of events m. human affairs."-*- They are key decisions that shape our 

»► 

^ destiny. They are th%most complex and demanding events with regard to moral, 
social, psychological or intellectual problems. They are the "key" policy 
problem?; 

If there is any one generalization about the state of tbese policy 
problems^ it is that they are the most complex problems in human affairs. Not 
only are these policy issues affected by individuals, they are affected by 
groups of individuals, organizations and groups of organizations. As if this 
were not enough, individual differences in beliefs, needs and lifesty^fes^ 
coinpound the problem. Ad<i to this the fact that it is even possible for one 
person to support several groups with competing policy options. A school 
.^^oard memberjnay suppprt^the acquisition of^ land lor a new school in o^ie area 
and at the same time belong to a civic organziation that wants to build the 



*Wolfe, Leslie G.,, Ed.D., Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Portland, Oregon, July 1982. 



new school in another area* Another board member may want a new school, but 
the increase in taxes will severely attack his financial resources and * 
threaten his most basic needs. A third school board member may question the 
morality of building a new school because increased taxes may cause some old 
people to lose their homes, ^ach person perceives the issue through his/her 
own beliefs, needs and lifes^^le. In fact, the interests of people and 
organizations vary so widely and the policy problems are so complex it is not 
Inconceivable to imagine a given person ending up on any one side. 
Complexity 

The complexity of the problem increases as we recognize the fact that 
there is no such thing as "the problem," whether grading, reading scores, . 
teacher competencies, -curriculum or guest speakers. They do not exist as a 
^ single compact unit. School b<?ard policy makers are presented with a rather 
difficult issue as they attempt to create a policy that will lead to- the 
development of a program to improve reading scores. One group of parents and 
teachers may want "grouping" by achievement as a partial solution, while 

another group of parents and teachers will' view grouping as a racist 

^ \ 

approach. Some may want to change the testing program, while others may want 
to spend moire time in reading at the cost of other programs. Reading test 
scopes may^gdr*trp because of emphasis, while other test scores go down. A 
change in migration patterns or agricultural crops may increase the influx of 
Qon-English speaking jdnoriti^es^nto j^^ mayjresult in a drop of 

reading test scores. One groi:^ of non-English speaking minorities may want an 
English-only approacjj to reading r >rfiile another group may want an English as a* 

second language approach. The problem goes on and on. There is no single 

It ' 

answer that lends itself to a simple problem-solving or decision-making 
approach. 
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A Social Process 

Policy making is not a logical, intellectual, problem-solving or decision- 
making process. Decision making and problem solving imply that there is a 
single decision-making unit (the school board) with a single set of 
preferences, a wide range of alternatives and consequences and the capacity to 
make^ appropriate calculations. The decision-making model is appropriate for 
subproblems in policy formation — the allocation of resources once the policy 
decision has been made. Probably the more appropriate model for the policy 
process is one of bargaining and negotiation among the parties whose beliefs, 
needs and lifestyles are not identical* * Policy making requires that the 
policy makers "find a course action that all the parties are willing bo live 
with, without the disappearance of the conflict of interests Policy , 
making is a social process > Policy making is the communication of policies in 
such a way as to articulate the interest of a sufficient number of involved 
partiejs so as to form a coalition* Policy making is a social prbcess with 
^ intellectij}al elements. 

The policy maker must mediate among conflicting sets of beliefs, needs and 
lifestyles and, at the same tljne, judge what is possible as well as what is 
pref Arable. 3 The poLicy maker has to weigh off the course of one action 
designed to implement the, values of the people on a given issue without unduly 

compromising the values of a second group on another issue. In this view, 

"J 

policy formulaticMi.does not begin and end with a winning coalition, but 
" extends* to'^the future sq that a "wise man" dealing with today's "difficulty 
will take care n^pt to create needless problem5tfor the future, ? 
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Infomation and Policy 

In order to avoid creating needless problems for the future, the policy 
maker will need good information. The raw material of the policy-making 
process is information. The components of information are Refined as anything 
that can be sensed and/or recorded by human beings. Beliefs, actions, values, 
ideas, sensations, intuition, experience, des.ires and the written and spoken 
word are all forms of information, the policy-making process often includes 
information that is generated J.n one context and used in a different cont^t 
in order to formulate and implement a policy. The "best" form of policy 
making is an organized process that brings together all of the available 
components of information. Organized policy making is one of the highest 
forms oi human functioning. First, it requires the policy maker to digest 
information that is qualitative as well as quantitative. Next, the policy 
maker is called upon^^^evaluate vast amounts of material from different 
contexts of information and then produce a decision based on inter-context 
information, a process that only human beings can perform. ^ 

The policy maker (the school board) must create policy that reflects the 

m 

chciracteri sties of t;he times; in this case, the last third of the twentieth 
•century. Policy decisions must concentrate on and assign limited resources to 
tl^Dse areas that are most crucial to the long-term welfare of the individual, 
community, nation and mankind. In' this view, policy must be rooted in the 
I*iilosoE*iical, social, economic and political realities of the time as a 



policy attemptJ' to define the ideal; that is, the moral society, the just 
society, and the beautiful society. 
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Policy statements, therefore, are the policy maker's or §chool board 
member's view of what is, just, moral and legal for the individual, the 
community, the nation and mankind. Policy statements are a reflection oE the 
beli^efs, the l^ifestyle and the needs of each policy maker. Evary policy 
statement attempts to alter or control the action of others. Each policy 
Statement or proposed policy has an effect on every school board member and 
every affected group. Thus, the most consequential educational policy 
deci^'^TXs^ relate to whose beliefs, needs and lifest:yles are to be formed and 
to be altered in what directions;. 

There is no doubt to the fact that "local control of public schools and 
local determinate. on of educatioflil policy have^been altered during the recent 
decades by various social, cultural, technological and philosophical 
developments. "5 The recent ruliftgs of s^ate and federal courts have left * 
little doubt that they are always rea^ to .consider the constitutional 
implications of school policy.^ The federal courts have generally been 
reluctant to enter the complex arena of school finance. However*, the clear 

I 

constitutional issues of due process, desegregation, privacy rights of 
students, freedom of speech or press and the rights of homosexuals 
demonstrate the courts' policy- related activities. The United States Supreme 
Court attempted to clarify the issue when it ruled: 



By and large, public education in our nation is committed 
to the control of state and local authorities. Courts do 
not and cannot intervene in the resolution of conflicts 
vrtiich arise in the daily operation of school systems and 
vrtiich do not directly and, sharply implicate basic 
constitutional values. On the other hand^ "the vigilant 
protection of constitutional freedoms is nowhere more vital 
than in the community of American schools. "7' 
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It is quite clear that school boards, administrators and teachers must be 
consciousr of, and operate within, the trends of our larger society. No board 
is an island) unto itself. 
Three Factors of Policy Analysis 

Three factors need to be emalyzed in attempting to establish the direction 
of basic educational policy.^ The first factor of policy emalysis needs' to 
consider four levels simultaneously; 

1. What are the apparent issues (state, local and national)? For 
example: 

o How is the school board systematically informed about decisions? 

o ' How do we improve reading? 

o How do we confront the dropout problem? 

o How do we attempt moral education? 

2. What do research findings say about the issues? For example: 
o What is the reading level of our students? 

o What does research say about class size and reading? ^ 
o What does research say about methods of teaching reading? 
o What does research say aibout the various reading books and. 
materials? 

3. What are the policy questions derived from the issues? ' For example: 
o What level of reading do we want? ^ 

o How much* of our resources do we allocate to improve reading? 
o How much will reading scores be improved per dollar spent? 
o Where should we concentrate our dollars? 



^ 



4** What basic philosophical questions are raised by the apparent" 
issues? For example: 
o What motivates roan? 
o What is knowledge? 
o What is edubation versus training? 

o What do we want our community to be ten, twenty or thirty years 
from now? 

A basic concern a board may have ^foc an "apparent issue," e.g.*, reading, 
should, if freely explored, move through all four levels before a policy is 
considered. 

The second factor of policy analysis requires that every policy should be 
analyzed for the effect it will have on the various "stakeholder" groups. 
Local community stakeholder groups, such as businessmen, minorities, retired 
people, teachers, parents, students and others will be affected directly or 
indirectly by a policy proposal. Other stakeholder groups such as legisl^ators 
and the courts may be affected by a local policy decision. Policies 
established in one school district may establish a precedent that will have an 
effect on the policy of a neighboring school district. Seemingly meaningless 
policies established today, giving away a small portion of sghool board 
authority, may well create a. precedent limiting the future action of the - 
school board. Every policy will have a direct or indirect effect on the 
beliefs, needs and lifestyles of the various stakeholder groups. Therefore, 
each of these groups will perceive present and future opportunities and 
threats in each policy proposal. The success or failure of a policy proposal 
may be determined by the board's process of involving concerned stakeholder 
group^ in the analysis phase of a policy proposal. 
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A third, ard often overlooked, factor in policy analysis is a comparison 
of alternative policy proposals and types of futures toward vrtiich each 
alternative leads. It is at this point that the policy maker has the most 
control to establish the future direction of the school. The decision makers 
(the board of education) will be in the best position to choose if they can 
^see the consequences of alternative choices in terms of their influence on the 
'future. To carry out this sort of analysis, five areas need to be probed: 
, 1. Trend projections 

o What are the economic indicators? ' 
6 What are the demographic and social indicators? 
o What is the unemployment, population, growth index? 
o How are the stakeholder ^groups changing? 

2. Technology projections 
o ^How will new technology affect society and education? 
o What new hardware, software and behavior techniques are 

available? 

3. Political projections 
o * How will pressure groups change? 

How will law and current court rulings change? - - 

o What new social-political issues will emerge? 

4. Humanistic projections 

-o Whatiwill be the" emerging needs of society and students? 

o How will lifestyles f beliefs and n^eds change? 

5. Visionary projections 
o What do we wanf for the future? 
o H6w canl^ get to the future? 



t 
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The policy maker must analyze arri synthesize all the information available 
from the past and the future before attempting to formulate a policy that will 
have an effect on present and future events. 
Policy Definition 

A policy/ in its broadest sense, an attempt to clarify and control the 
future of human events. Essentially, a policy statement is an attempt to 
increase the likelihood of bringing into being desirable future events. A 
pcHicy statement attempts to clarify and control whai it states the reasons 
and procedures for student dismissal. A policy attempts to bring into being 
desirable future events when it lists standards for sixth grade, eighth grade 
and twelfth grade promotion-. Curriculum development through school board 
policy is the school board's way to predict the skills the adults of the 
future will need to survive. 

A policy is an expression of the events the school board wants to happen. 
A policy may also be an expression of things the board doesn't want to happen, 
e.g., a no smoking jiolicy. However, most often a policy statement is an 
expression of the boaipcj's view of what it wants to happen. A policy statement 
is the means through vrtiich the board directs the resources of the school 
district to meet the uniqueness of its community. A policy, tells what is 
lifted and may also include why it is wanted and how much is wanted. Policy 
gives direction and clears the way for the administrators to take action. 

In other words, policy provides the boundaries within *which the 
educational program can operate. Policy fixes responsibilities and 
direction. Policy provides guidance for the administration and supervision of 
the school district. Policy is the process through which the board can 
maintain local control. "Those vAo make policy are in control." Policy is 

the school board's power. ,^ 

It 

« 
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Policy Making Skills 

' If the school board wants to itaintain or increase controls it must become 
the policy maker. However the educational policy maker has a complex, 
difficult role to play in increasing local control by requiring an organized 
policy process. Improved policy making will require the E>olicy maker to' 
develop and reinforce a variety of skills. In particular , the policy maker 
will need to have skills in; d) decision making, (2) coiraaunication, 

(3) organizational structure, (4) personnel, (5) motivation, (6) control 

r 

procedures, (7) leadership, ar^ ^8) public relations. In all of these 
* * 

dimensions the policy maker will need to increase his/her capacity for 
rational-analytic abilities as well as extra-rational capacities, such as 
creativity, tolerance of ambiguity and the propensity to innovate. The policy 
maker will need to know how to "manage time effectively," conduct "effective 
board meetings," ••communicate with Jj^e community," support "evaluation 
procedures and roles," support appropriate "board/superintendent relations," 
serve as a "political ^statesperson" and be sensitive to his/her own personal 
needs, beliefs and lifestyles and their effect on others and self. 

The community elects its best, il/ roost moral people to make tough policy ^ 
decisions; it does not elect school board members to buy toilet paper, tacks 
and tractor tires. 
The Policy Workshop 

The Policy Developn^nt workshop and the Policy is Power workshop appiroach 
policy making from a social procej^s viewpoint • The filia and workshops 
en?)hasize and honor the importance of the individual and honor the needs of 
individuals to work together for a common cause without giving up their 
individual needs, beliefs^ or lifestyles. The film and Wrkshops present a 

policy cycle that suggests a live, dynamic process that continually evaluates 

- . ' <^ ' 

and revises policy considerations. , • 
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Identifying a Need 

Policies come from the coimnunity as represented by the board of 
education. Most often school board members are elected because ^ey are 
representative of the majority's view of the values^ beliefs^ »rtd sty of the 
community > Communities elect school board members to manage the schools. 
Even though the Congress, courts and state legislature have influence on 
certain aspects of educational policy, local school boards make the policies 
that actually operate the schools. iiOcal school boards set the tone of the 
schools. Local school boards employ the teachers and the administrators who 
implement the policies and set the tone in the schools and classrooms. Local 
school boards ^are in control to the degree that they employ administrators and 
teachers v^o represent their values, beliefs and style. 

In small and unchanging communities which tend to have a more common set 
of values, 'the school board's task is not as difficult. On the other hand, in 
larger and growing communities it. is much more difficult to determine a common 
set of values that is representative of the entire community. In both cases, 
in order for a policy to be effective and lasting it must reflect the values 
and the economic, social and political realities of the present and the 
imnediate future. This formula is further compounded, as we all know, when 
the notion of the community is expanded to take into account all those factors 
that influence the political, economic and social development of our 
communities. A new economic commitment to the teachers by a school board in 
one conrounity has an effect on all the neighboring communities. If one school 
^oard agrees to negotiate a permissive item in one community it increases the 
pressure on all its neighboring school boards to negotiate the same^em. Of 
course, some things are beyond the control of the board of education or a 
community^ ^gration trends, for example, may cause a school board to 
re-Zexamine its staffing patterns or its curriculum offerings.^ 



In one cx)inraunity migration patterns may cause the school board to close a 
school; whereas in another coramunity, migration trends may cause the school 
board to build a new school. 

V 

In the policy-making process school board members are called upon to be 
the community's wizards of the future by predicting unknown economic, social 
and political trends. Twenty years ago how jil&ny people would have guessed 
that gasoline would cost more than $1.00 a gallon? Proposing a policy to meet 
a need or concern is a responsibility of all peepie in a community • 

Policy at its best emerges when the school board plans ahead or 
anticipates problems that are likely ^ community concern. 

Unfortunately, and all too often^ policy 'beg ins^V^h a reaWion to an 
immediate problem, a controversial speaker, the use of a school building^ sex 
education or a student discipline problem. Policy issues may also be 
identified as the result of employee negotiations. The astuie school board . 
will know when to anticipate and suggest new policy direction^ or when to let 
the policy need emerge from the community. 
Directing an Analysis 

Directing an analysis of a policy proposal. is the responsibility of the 
school board]. The board directs the superintendent to conduct a study and 
gather the information for a* policy proposal. The policy study |nay include^ 

where appropriate'^^'all or a few of the following activities: \ ^ 

1 

1. Involvement of all the people vrtio will be affected by tt|e policy 
proposal 

2. Involvement of rq^^ource people ^ state school board association, 
private industry^ downtown businessmen^ school board members ,' 
parents, students and others 
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3. A review of the appropriate zresearch, laws, existing school bbard 
policy/vrtiat neighboring school districts are doing, etc. 

^. An analysis of long and short term political effects^ 
Requiring Policy Options 

The school board should require the administrative staff to present a 
draft of several options to be reviewed with the board. The drafts should 
include cost analysis in terms of dollars and human resources as well as 
suggested rules and regulations to enforce the policy; 
Reviewing the Policy Draft 

Examining and reviewing the policy proposal is a major responsibility of 
the school board. There should be no surprises. At this stage, the school 
board may choose to hold public meetings on the policy alternatives. ^ All 
those who are interested or who will be affected by the proposed policy should 
be notified. As a result of this process, the boar<3 members will have had a 
chance to listen to argumentis and counter-arguments, and they will have had 

\ 

_ / N 

another chance t6 contribute the>r^oughts in the light of the public 
discussions. 
Taking Action 

Aft^r reviewing the policy alternatives and listening to public reaction, 
the bc^^rd has one of three decisions to make. These decisions are: 

1. To adopt one of the policy alternatives, 

2. - t ;^^j^^^2rli '^he poliq^dternativaar^ or - . - " * 

3. Send the proposal^back.with new instructions for a rewrite. 




^ Implementing and Monitoring - . 

Once a policy has been adopted, it then become*s the Responsibility of the ' 
professional staff to implement and monitor the policy. All policies should 
lj>e in writing. 

There are three purposes 6f written policy. The^ first is to conserve 
school board time and effort by freeing it from routine action. If a school 
board finds itself routinely making the same decision over and oti^er again* it 
is wasting its |:ime. For example, one school board reviewed its minutes for 



the past year and found that it had made the decisiop in 28 different cases as 
to what outside- agencies could use the school's facilities. Then it got into 
trouble because its decisions were inconsistent and not in writing. Another 
school boar^ spent a large amount of money and time in legal battles which it 
>^ventu3lly lost because it didn't h*ave a written policy on the use of guest 
speakers. Without written policy Sj^ool boards are condemned to deal with the 
routine, e.g., the insignificant actions of buying pencils and dealing with 
the nuts and bolts. Unless the school board has a set of complete written 
policies it is doomed to spend 90 percent of its time working with 15 percent 
of its budget. The lx)ard may never get around to what school is 



about — children and learning. 



T^e second purpose of written pol^icy is to prdvid^ for consistency. 




ased on persc^alities rajiher than a stated 



create^ a community feud or end up in 



)1 bdAtd time and energy is used up on 

X / ■ . /' 

sttaw men are created just to keep th^e 
se of the public, schools — childrel 
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The, third function of written policy -is to give the board's 
^representative, the super interfd^ntT guidance and direction during its 
absence. Written ^t>olicy gives direction*^ to the administrative team. Written 
policy .frees the administrative team to give direction to the professional 
btaff. • . ^ " 

• In- other words / the objective of written policy is no t%^ restrict or. 
impede board action, but rather tp give consistency and to free the board from 
routine ac.tion. Written .policy guides loaximiie the effectiveness of the 
management and adifiinistrative team. ^ • , , 

Rev iew i ng . and Eva lua t i ng # " 

Every school board needs to ha.ve a. policy that calls for a systematic 
review and evaluation of every >policy. School boards can get into as much 
trouble' over outdated policies-as they can nonexistent policies. Policy 
devialopraent is a live and dynamic process.* 
Revise or Remove ' • * 

Recognizing that policy development is a dynamic, live process that causes 
policies. to change as needs, beliefs or ' lifestyles change, policies must be 
constantly revised to meet a changing world or removed when appropriate « 
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POLICY ABOUT POLICY: 
SOME THOUGHTS AND PROJECTIONS' 

Luvem L, Cunningham 



!n this Walter D Cocking lecture, I hope to achieve thre>«b)ectives. (1) 
. to provide a rationale for the examination of the govemarie and man- 
agement functions at the locakschool district level, (2) to ad\\»ce for dis- 
cussion a set of proposed ch^n^^es>n these functions consisteiHw,th the 
rationale, and (3) to emphasue what I believe to be the import^e of 
policy about policy ' 

Three questions raised by Yehezkel Dror a dozen years ago provide the 
general frame for the thoughts and pro)ections which follow 

1 Is public policymaking to follow the traditional pattern evolving 
by slowly adjusting to new conditions and knowledge by means ot 
incremental changes and convulsive changes following cnsis, or is 
public pohcymakmg, in part at least, to be consoously subjected to a 
new and explicit systems redesign that aspires to improve 
policymakmg as much as possible' 

2 What optimal design for public policymakmg can serve as an in- 
strumental goal toward which real policymaking should be di- 
rected' 

3 Are there feasible strategies for changmg actual policymakmg so as 
to better approximate optimal public policymaking?^ . 

My search for answers to these questions reflects a strong bias toward 
rationality m policy and decision makmg as well as the incorporation of 
the best knowledge available m processes attendant to policy and dea- 
sion makmg, I do not reject Lmdbloom's thesis of incremental ism 
(muddling through) asan explanation of how thmgs "are," but ! do quar- 
rel with the acceptance of mcrementalism as satisfactory policy practice 
for the future.^ r / k 

> 

Local school offioals and theu- constituenaes will be faang several cnt- 
icalpohcy matters m this decalde (some new* some endunng) These is- 
sues wiU test severely the structures and processes of policy makmg 
withm local districts Despite the cascade of state and federal mandates 
and a prohision of court decisions that have the effect of policy, there is 
considerable polic>' work remammg to be done at the local level. Local 
control and local responsibility are very much alive. Policy issues are 
queuing up for local attention. For example, local and state authorities 
Will soon have to develop fresh polices mxegard to: the first four years of 
kfe; life-long learning; secondary education; equity; classroom control 
and djpciplme global education. languages, human resource develop- 
ment, incentives, testing, and resource acquisition and, allocation.* I 
would hope, therefore, that a good many boards would develop po/rcy 
about policy , ' ' 



This paper w« the Walter D Cockmg Lecture presented at the 34th Annual 
National Convention ot Protessors of Educational Administration m August. 1980 
at Old Dominion University The presentation generated considerable interest and 
discussion among rhos^ persons attending the conference The Institute tor 
School Executives would )ike to express ,ts appreciation to Dr Cunningham tor 
his permission to reprouuce this important paper 



In considenng policy abojit policy I intend much more than the codifica- 
tion of pohaes, rules^j/d regulations, a subject discussed with some 
enthusiasm at eariv/ational Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration (NCPEA) meetings, and the annual assemblies^of the 
Amencan Association of School Administrators and the National School 
^rds Association in the 1940s and 1950s. Theob)ectof mv concern is the 
improvement; of practice within the local units ot government (local 
schtjol districts) where educational polKy IS developed. As most of us are 
aware, governance and managementfunctionsare performed withm set- 
tings and contexts that possess the attributes ot the society at large (e.g., 
uncertamty, turbulence, goallessness. anomie, tensions, and cnsis) 

The structures and processes of local district governance and manage- 
ment have changed little over the past century In many places they ap- 
pear to be creaking and groanmg at the seams and at least warrant inspec- 
tion if not reform The pursuit of qualitative improvement ot educational 
pohcj^ through more rational processes, within an open political envi- 
ronment, IS a noble pursuit, certamly worthy of the time ^nd energy of 
educational administrators . % 

Rationale 4 

Harold D Lasswell drew a distmction between political science and po/- 
icy science Policy science is composed of two essential elements. (1) the 
studv of the process of decid mg and choosing among alternative courses, 
and (2) the evaluation of the relevance of avaUable knowledge for the 
solution of particular problems Political science is the study of mfluence 
and the mfluential. It is the science of politics and, as sUch, states condi- 
tions, whereas the philosophy of politics justifies preferences. Polic^ sci- 
ence is more than political science, but political science is essential to policy 
saence In his section on "Policy Sciences" m the International Encyclopedia 
of the Soaal Sciences, Lasswell places considerable emphasis upon the 
sources from which policy saentistscan be recruited and tramed: 
The chief obligation of the policy saences relates to th e deasion pro- 
cess itself Atpresenttheacademicdisaplmes most immediately in- 
volved include political saence, law, public administration, busmess 
management, political soaology, and contemporary politipl his- 

Dror has extended and refined Lasswell's thinking in^egard to poliK, 
policy saentist, and policy making process m ways that I fmd help/iu! 
Dror maintains that "The major problem at which policy science is directed 
IS how to improve thedesign and operations of policymaking systems 
Further, heargues thai^olicy science can therefore be partly descnbed as 
the disciplme that searches (or policy knoivledge. that seeks generalpo/icy- 
ts^ue knowledge and policymaking knowledge, and integrates them mtoa dis- 
tmct study."* 

Dror explains that m policy development, knowledge is required ot the 
substance of policy issues, e.g , medical knowledge is relevant to polices 
about public health, and soaological knowledge is relevant to poliaes 
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about >ocul segregation ^ It follou^^jt knowledge about pedagogv is 
relevant tu educatk^n pulicv Pol icv^na king knovv ledge refers to such 
thing's a b how .irgdniiafionai structure** operate (organizational theory), 
>.oorcl mating and intev;ratii*g Jitterent poho making units (political bO-* 
encet and analyzing, improving, a^ managing coftT^ex systems (sys- 
tems theory » 

For me the distinction between policy issue knowledge and poUcy- 
naking knowledge is powertul and compelling It tends to separate the 
essentiallv >tatub vjuo a^.ceptaf^ce ut thingb as thev are " perspective of 
pe rso Ob like Lind bloc' m trom tJWjDor^ optimistic w e can do something 
about our circumstances ' v\t:\vs o\ LasswellanchDror 
Vehezkel Dror says more about policy saentists 
First ail students ot narrow speualties must learn the basic concepts 
about human and social behavior, especially about those 
phenomena mc)st likeiv to be misunderstood by the unintormed 
\iSv un^e graduate level, work on comprehensive policy projects 
as members of in{erdisciplinarv teams and in survey courses on f>ol- 
iCV ycience should be obligatory tor^students whose professional 
careers mav mv olv e work m policy making !)tructurt^s, such as trathc 
engineers puDlic health experts, city planners, economists, and 
statisticians 

:>uch academic preparation can be yery heiptui,*but is insuttiaent by 
ttselt The student s lack ot time and expenence must keep him trom 
doing much more than broadening his honzons, which w^Wd still 
be a bigadvanceyver the present biruation Additionalstepsmustbe 
taken to permit t>etter integration ot exf>erts into policymaking atter 
thev actually begin participating in units that contribute to 
policymaking The^ additional steps might include rotation de- 
signed to give single-disaplin& experts some expenence in solving 
problems comprehensively, planned partiapation m interprotes- 
sional teamwork and in the general training programs tor senior avil 
servants, and tor the more important experts, spcaai advanced train- 
ing courses 

Special attention must be paid to developing new types of experts 
who specialize in the applications of vanous mterdisciplinary fields 
to policymaking, espeaally policy saentists who will serve as pro- 
tess^onal policy analysts in new staff positions The new professions 
of avil strategist and systems analyst demonstrate rather well what I 
have in mmd on a broader scale. Preparing policy scientists for staff 
positions as policy analysts will be one of the most important 
functions of policy saence, and is a major reason why policy saence 
must be established as a distinct area of research and advanced 
study " 

. The several proposals tor changing the governance and management 
ot local school distncts which lollow are mtended to achieve practical 
objectives 

• Use the time and energy ot board mertrtjers and administrators more 
effiaently aq^effectivelv 

• Maintain a pnmarv focus on education policy, espeaally learning out- 
comes 

• Pursue policy development processes which are open to. indeed, re- 
quire the partiapation of atizens and professionals 

• Clarify t^e accountability o tall partic^ipantsin policy development pro- 
cesses as well as specify the bases for assessmg the performance of 
persons employed by local distncts 

• Extendand intensify the citizen role meducational policy cJevelopment 
and policy oversight 

• Incorporate the best knowledge available (both policy issue and 
policy-making knowledge) m the processes of policy development 

• Keep pace with the growing complexity ot individual and organiza- 
tional life and enhance capacity to antiapate educational needs gener- 
ated out of change and 

• lead to the development ot^/iiTydtouf ;;o/;cy 

Penodicaiiy in the history ot Amencan education leaders have 
suggested that boards ot education have become a nachronisms, have tul- 
filled their mission, should be reformed, or quietiv fade away There 
was a pcnod at the turn ot the century when the notion ot abolishlT; 
School boards attracted support trom the then-emerging protessiorf 



eduutional administration joined bv elites txom the business and higher 
education communities The theme was revised and rev itaiizedm the late 
1920s, pnncipallv bv Charles judd, then chairman ot the Department/ol 
Education at the University ot Chicago * ' 

More recently, Dr Gene Geisert tormer supermtendent ot schools in 
\'ew Orleans, made suggestions reg.irdinv; filtered i;ov ernance.tor Uri;e 
cirv school distncts which v^uuld change ir not dimmish the role ot 
boards Sev^l proposals have been advanced tor new metropolitan 
forms ot school governance with modest alterations in the policy and 
marugenah xpectations torbo^ardsand supenntendents '-'Noneot these 
proposals has called for the removal ot lavmen'trom policy respon- 
sibilities for^hool distncts 

On occasion the governance and management ol school systems has 
been wrested from local school authorities and placed in unique torms ot 
receivership or trusteeship ^South Boston Higt;. School, Trenton, New 
Jersev, and the Ceveland. Ohio, public schools are recent examples > 
These receiverships have been gener^ed out ot cnsis circumstances 
which called for extraordinary torms ot stale andor court intervention. 
The proposals that tollow are not cnsis centered nor are they tram^on 
the belief that las men are necessarily managing education inettectivelv, 
capriaously, or selfishly m most^places These proposed changes are, 
based essentially on the recognition that the complexity of today s public 
institutions is such that they are otten^ot go*vemable or manageable 
, within present approaches to their governance and management and are 
hkeiy to be less so in the future To put it another wav , new and altered 
ground rules regardirr^ policv development are essential if govemorsand 
managers are to conduct their business satistactonlv m the future. My 
proposals therefore retain the gnnciples of local control and policy de- 
termmation by atizens but chaffge the conditions under which policy is 
determmed and admmistration is perfoilned I am at the same time in- 
tending to strengthen institutional appraisal M placing school board 
members, school administrators, and the leaders ot professional organi- 
zations rh clearer, more fundamentally accountable positions. It is ex- 
pected that the present pattern of school board behavior and ideology be 
altered m favor of practices which will allow soynder, more rationally 
determined school distnct policy 

Synopsis of the Policy about Policy Proposals 

Should local school boards (and state education authonties where re- 
quired) take action m regard to these proposals they would in fact be ^ 
developmg;?o!icy about polia^ 

I propose' 

1 That local boards of education develop discrete and defmitive pol- 
icy about policy, some of which are implied bv the subsequent 
proposals for change in the governance and management of local 
school distncts 

2 That educational policy become the pnmary an^i continumg policy 
focus of local school officials as distinct from personnel, busmess, 
and physical facilities, for example 

3 That school boards meet four t.imes per year for extended penods 
of time (two or three days) m order to gain full command of policy- 
related data and knowledge, have time to reflect, and consider the 
views of atizens in regard to policies under consideration 

4 That policy-making agepda be prepared two to th;ee years m ad- 
vance to frame the work of the board, administrative staff, profesv) 
sional organization leaders, student leaders, and citizen groups 

5 That supenntendents be given long-term contracts (three to five 
years) with clear-cut guidelines to surround their performance as 
well as the freedom to administer schools withm those boundanes 

6 That the form and substance of the supenntendent's evaluation be ' 
clearly defmed and understood at the outset ot the contractual 
penod and that data be accumulated and organized to allow the 

' board as the emplovmg agency to pass adequate judgment about 
the supenntendent's performance 

7 That the employee salary and wage determination prerogative 
now retained by boards of education of local school distncts be 
moved to the state level 

8 That representatives of professional groups (teachers and adminis- 
trators organizations) tor local school distnctS become members ot 
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the local boards ot education and assume policy and accountability 
reiponbibilitie^ equivalent to that ottice 

That boards ut education utilize a disciplined framework tor policy 
enuncution and employ thattramework within a faalityespeaaliy 
designed tor that activity, one which emphasizes the effiaent use 
otdata retneval and display technology 

That school board members and the executive staffs of school dis- 
tncts be trained to handle policy development activity for theiren- 
terpnses 

U That one or more sutes pass speoal legislation allowing school 
distncts to suspend (for a penod of time) current statutes, rules, 
and regulations tor the governance and ma nagement o f school dis- 
tncts in order to test alternative approaches to governance and 
management, and 

II That processes ot policv development and their enunaation as well 
as the processes ot management be designed to include genuine, 
sustamed student, parent, atizen, and professional educator in- 
volvement 

Discussion of the Proposals 

The several proposals are a package for the most part »* There mav be 
some value achieved bv implementing one or two without the rest But if 
the obiective is effective education policy ai)d managenal performance 
withaccountability clearlv defined, thfn the proposals should be considered as 
a set Thev mu^t meet the cntenon of contnbuting directly and demon- 
strably to improved education for all who enroll in a distncfs schools. 
ProposaJ One "* '^H^^ 
Local boards ofeducatwn develop discrete and defmit we policy about policy, 
some which are implied by the remammg proposals for strengthening the 
goverruince and management of local ^hool districts 
Much of what should be achieved early m the consideration of these 
changes, in my )udgment, is the establishment of an ethos or climate 
Within which the peUcy function is ennobled and understood. Such an 
ethos presumes cominitment to policy development and behef in its sig- 
ruficance on the part of policy makers and executives Policy making as 
now expenenced is simultaneously the most difficult and least sys- 
tematized activit^^ of legislative and executive persons. It is likewise an 
activity where there is a significant gap between what is known of how 
pobaes can best be formulated and the ways that individualsand institu- 
tions do m fact make policy because we do know how to do it better Thus 
there is the genuine prospect that the quality ot policy output can be 
improved ^ * > r 

Dror argues pursuasively that changes are needed m stnictun; and 
process patterns if we are to improve a policy-makmg system. To begin 
then, we need to consider policy which legitimizes the need to examine ' 
the 5tmctiires and processes ot policy making. School boards, with the 
concurrence of representative constituenaes, should agree that their 
poUcy making practices and procedures may beneht from dose inspec- 
tion potentiaUy leading to redefinition and restructuring. With such 
agreement then, many policy about policy issues become legitimate 

\mong those may be thedevelopmentotexphatpolicy-making methods 
and processes. Drorsuggests that forpurposes of current policy making, 
th^ foUowing elements should be standard features of a preferable 
policy-making method: 

1. There should be some clanhcatipn of values, objectives, and cntena 
for decision making. 

2. The method should include Identifying the alternatives, with an ef- 
fort to consider new alternatives (by surveying comparative litera- 
ture expenence and a vailable theones) and to stimulate creation of 
novel alternatives. 

3. The method should include prelimmary estimating of expected 
payoffs from the vanous altematives, ,and deadmg whether a 
strategy of minimal nsk or of innovation is preferable. 
If the fir^t the incremental-change model should be followed. If the 
latter the next step is establishing a cutoff honzon for considenng 
the possible results'of the alternative poliaes, and identifying the 
major expected results, relymg on available knowledge and on in- 
tuitton 

Analysis of the^temati ves should deal with both quantitative ("ec- 
^—mjc") and qualiUtive {"political") factors, m order to overcome 



the limitations of current systems analysis and advance toward pol- 
icy analysis. 

6. The method should include an effort to decide whether the issue is 
important enough to make more comprehensive analvsis worth- 
while 

7 Theory and expenence. rationality and extrarationality, will all be 
rebed upon, the composition of the mix must depend upon their 
vanous availabilities and on the nature of the problem 

8 Exphot techniques, such as simulation an^ the Delphi method, 
should be used as far as they are appropriate, and knowledge from' 
vanous disciplmes should be brought to bear on the issues in- 
volved " 

9 The method should mclude explicit arrangements to improve the 
policy m^mg by sy sterna tideaming from expenence. stimulating 
initiative and creativity, developing the staff, and encouraeine intel- 
lectual effort ^ ^ 

Dror-s methods lend themselves to incorporation withm a policy de- 
velopment process From my perspective a policy development process is simi- 
lar to but not the same as the political process Thepolitical process IS usxialW 
thought to be a set of political activities mvolving heterogeneous sets of 
partiapants interacting one with another where basic values are trans- 
lated into policy preferences The;w/icy development process is a much more 
sophisticated concept. It mc|udes m its execution (1) a deliberate attempt 
to mcorporate the most advanced forms of policy issue knowledge and 
infonnation available related to the polioes to be enunciated, and (2) a 
monitored political activity designed to ensure the broadest set of 
perspectives possible, 

The weight of proposal one is not to locate ways to reduce the interfer- 
ence or meddling on the part of school board members m the everyday 
administration of the school system The everyday meddlmg (or m- 
volvement if you prefer) of school board members in administrative 
matters that occurs across the country is understandable In fact, board 
members believe deeply that they are servmg their constituents when 
they interfer? amd meddle Admmistrators often havehttle understand- 
ing of or patience for this sense of responsiveness that board members 
possess. As a consequence considerable mstitutional energy goes mto 
disputes over the boundaries of board member and supermtendent au- 
thority and responsibility. 

Thus proposal one is based on the premise that both policy and admin- 
istrative activity can be more effiaent and effective if there is a substantial 
alteration m the ground rules for those activities. I believe that there should 
be mtensive focusing of energy on each in the expectation that the inte- 
gration of governance and management functions will produce a sounder 
institution. F J, Rocthlisberger noted m 1941 that: 
No conceptual framework can do more violence to the temtory of the 
executive, or of anyone who is dealmg concretely with cooperative 
phenomena, than the simple notion of cause and effect. For such a 
person ma position ofresponsibility aconceptofasysteminvolving 
relations of mterdependence is much more usehil because it struc- 
turally represents the complex events and their interrelations with 
which he has to deal.'* 
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Proposal Two 

Educational policy become the primary and contmuing policy focus of local 
school officials as distinct from personnel, business, and physical facilities, 
for example. 

I have been concerned in recent years about the dnft of school board 
and executive service away from policy devoted directly to the educa- 
tional process and learning outcomes tor clients ot the system. My con- 
cern issunilarto butnotquitethe same as what Callahan labeled as "the 
descent mto tnvia In the penod of 1973-76, I had the opportunity to 
observe tv^ major school boards close-up In fact, 1 attended most of the 
meetmgsofone board (induding comniittees) for a full year Mv conclu- 
sion from those observations is that those boards' energies were ad- 
dressed oyerwhelmmgly to adult matters, those ot personnel and finance 
espeaally, with little or no time devoted to the children and youth en- 
rolled Such adult-centeredness could be defended had the preoccupa- 
tion with adult-centered tssues Imked visibly and tundamentallv to learn- 
ing But m most cases, as with collective negotiations, for example, that 
liiUcage could not be determined 

Thus proposal two, like proposal one regardmg a policy ethos, in- 
volves a commitment to educational policy first and foremost It requires 



tciuaty and vigilance on the part ot iH.hool board members and prutes- 
»iun4b alike And to ensure against dnh and preoi.cupanon with educa- 
tiunaUv remote matters >chooI bv»ardi» !>hould require jf themselveb and 
their executive btatb, <iiu<iit tonal impact -itatemmts to accompany their pre- 
Mrnptio^js^ch major deci5ion or policv should be measured against its 
educational meaning tor those enrolled m the distnct Current tech- 
niques for impact assessments may not be well enough developed to 
meet local distna needs But the perfection of these techniques can be- 
come an objective and be another ot the district s policies about policy 

Proposal Three 

The school boards meet four times per year for extended periods of tme^two 
or three da^s m successvon) in order to ^am tuH command of policy- related 
data and knowledge, have time to reflect, and consider the vietvs of attzens in 
re^rd to poliaes under consideration 

In each ot the large cines that were a part of a recent study of school 
boards, board members were spending an inordinate amount of time 
(much ot It wasteful) in meetings of the full board plus committees of the 
board Additional time was invested in preparation for board meetings 
Boarcl members were also engaging in extensive communicanon with 
one another with school administrators/ and with their constituents, be- 
tween meetings, seeking the perspective^ ot others as well as listening to 
those brought to theu" attention regarding issues before the boards. De- 
spite these investments of time and effort board members and school 
administrators shared frustrations about their inabilities to produce deo 
sions that had some prospect for resolving problems and issues /before 
them 

Regular and special meetings ot school boards arc otten henetit and 
unproductive Poliaes are developed from a shallow informanon and 
data base Some of the polices that are enunciated issue from what ap- 
pear to be pure emotion and feeling ratherihan hard data and fact The 
attention span ' of individual board membw or the board as a collectiv 
ity is exceptionally bnef and slumpy for some policy matters andexcep 
nonally protracted for others there is little meaningful specialized policy 
lan^age used regarding policy and policy development Most decisions 
are taken without tho^htful and in depth consideration of how those 
deasions relate to existing decisions or existing polides Effective cross 
referencing hardly exists at all Important financial decisions are often 
taken at the very last minute, under extreme pressure, and with little 
understanding of or consideration for the long range fiscal or pedagogi 
cal consequences of those decisions 

Proposal three is designed to improve upon those drcumstances 
Boards should meet tor extended penods ot time ^in my judgment for tw u 
or three days in publicly announced policy developrtient sessions), These 
meetmgs should tocus apon a review ot the educanonal policy needs of 
the system* the developmental a policy -making agenda, andthe tonsid 
cration of policy proposals produced through an agreed upon policy de- 
velopment process Such work should take place m an environment (de 
scnbcd later) designed specially to augment the policy development pro 
cess. Staff work pnor to policy development sessions should likewise 
reflect the most rahon al and effective policy development process tech 
niquesand practices known 

Proposal Four 

Policy-making agenda be preparhi two or three years m advance to frame the 
work of the board, administrative staff, professional organization leaders, 
student leaders, and atizen groups r ^ 

* c 

Boards at all iev els ^ with the partiapanon of admmistra tors, the leaders 
ot professional organizations, students v>here helpful* and utizen group 
leaders) should develop a policy calendar which mcorporates the policy 
agenda. The calendar should cover at least a two-yeajtime span with the 
first year (four quarterly meetings) firmly in place and the second year 
reasonably tirm with the opportunity to make adjustments tor satisfac- 
tory reasons. . 

As indicated it would be expected that the policy needs lor a school 
system would be carefully considered and then calendared. The calendar 
and agenda would be announced and made available to the public. For 
example/ during a yea rot quarterly meetings school otficialsmay choose 
to spend their nrst policy Ueveiopment period deadmg the distnct s policy 
stance on preschooling ^or the distnct s investment in the educational 
needs ot children dunng their first tour years ot life) During the second 
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policy development period the tocus mav be on the problems ot graduates 
that are unemployable A third intensive poii^y ueLtiOpmtnt period mav be 
invested in producing policies tor personnel evaluation, anda tourthmay 
address discipline and classroom control Over a penod ot three vears, a 
dozen policy areas couid be thoroughlv developedi Currently mans 
school distncts operate with policies that are underde^loped. obsolete, 
or nonexistent 

Choices ot Items tor the policy agenda should not be made casually 
Considerable nmeand etfort will be required ot statt to prepare tor two or 
three days ot policy discussion and policy choice with opportunities tor 
atuen involvement The wnting ol policy-related documents, identilica- 
tion and bneting ot experts, scheduling ot heanngs, are energy consum- 
ing and may compete with the performance ot everyday managerial 
tunctions Thus the selection ot policy arenas tor de\e!opment becomes 
a central governance' and managenal respont.ibilitv ll.is 'ikels that 
only a tew ma|or polic~y areas can be developed and approved <pre 
scnbed) in a calendar year 

Proposal Five 

Superintendents be ;^iven lon^-term ^ontra^tb i//ret? to free year^) aif/i 

clear- iut guidelines to ^unvund their performance uell be ^'rien the 

freedom toadmmister schools luithm those boundaries 

Board members are to tuitiil three tunctions basically First, they are to 
choose a bupenntendent and develop poliaes and procedures for evaluating 
the individual s pertormance Second, they are to be responsible torpu/- 
icy development and policy enunciation Third, they are to be responsible for 
appraising the district s performunce and reporting to the public on that per 
formance. 

This proposal has to do with each ot those three tunctions but speaks 
more directly to the tirst Three to five years is a bnet penod in which to 
expect administrative perscmrTCl to achieve institutional goals and ob|ec- 
tives.^' It IS a long time however tor an mettective superintendent to im- 
part negaUvely upon an enterprise. Thus* a three- to live-year timeframe 
seems to be reasonable on the one hand but somewhat dangerous on the 
other. Impliat in this protosal is the beliet that the chiet administrator 
should have treedom to administer the schools with a minimum of board 
mterterence, It is essential that executive responsibility be focused inten- 
sively upon the day-to-day operaUon of the system as well as providing 
backup services to the policy development process Many distnct level ad- 
mirustrative staffs maty school systems we have observed spend 50 per- 
cent or more of their workmg hours fulfillmg service responsibilities 
eluding runnmg errands) tor members of the board of education. ■ ^ Such 
demands leave only a modest amo unl of time for the actual management 
of the distnct. Thus this proposal calls for a better balance and a dearer 
distmc"tion between day to-day management and servumg the policy 
development process. 

Servicmg the policy development process could be ihe responsibility of a 
policy saennst at least m large distncts or at the state level. Leammgs 
trom policy saence can be inserted into the development ot educational 
policy it is the occasion tor exhibiting skills m the mcorporation oipolicy 
development process knowledge and policy issue knowledge simultaneously 
into policy development. In most situaftOns it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the superintendent of schools would fulfill the policy scentist 
role and function tor school distncts It would not be unreasonable how- 
ever to expect that the supenntendent and executive staff would under- 
stand the contnbution that a policy SOentist can make to the policy de- 
velopment process Thus it would seem reasonable that school officials 
would take steps to ensure that the policy scientist role and tunction be 
provided for in some way 

Proposal Six ^ 

The form and :>ubstar]\,e of the superintendent s ei'aluution be dearly defmed 
and understood at the outset of the contractual penod and that data be ac- 
cumulated and organized to allow the board as the employing agency oppor- 
tunity to pass adequate judgment upon the supermten'dent's performance 

The accountability prublemasit relates to executives in large scale pub 
he organizations has hardly been touched m terms of effective minbtry , 
The employment ot the superintendent is a proper occasion for the exam 
mation ot the provisiotVs ander which the supenntendent is to be ac 
countable. It board members arc to focus onpolicy drceLpment (their role) 
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with 4 minimunj^of attention to administrative matters (the executive 
role), then the superintendent s duties and responsibilities tlow rather 
naturally from that decision 

The bupenntendent should be evaluated m terms of the successful 
management ot theWhool system as well as the individual's ability to aid 
and support the policy da^elopment prvcess These are interrelated but dis- 
tina zones of executive responsibility Both need to be spelled out in 
detail thoroughlv discussed bv the board and the executive, and mom- 
tored with data coilection devices consistent with the dual zones of re- 
sponsibility ^ * 



Proposal Seven 

Tkesemployee salary and wa;^e cUtermmation prerogative now retained by 
boards of education at local district levels be moved to the state level 
This may be the most controversial proposal of those advanced in this 
pap«r It IS one that |ust about everyone wUl question for one reason or 
other but it is not clear who or how many will oppose it. It may be the 
most uTiportant proposal however, if learning is to be improved. 

The impact of collective bargaining on educational policy development pro- 
cesses at the district level is essentully negative. Considerable energy goes 
mto negotiations detracting trom bot{>the management of the enterprise 
and rational policy development processes In fact, collective bargainmg 
m some school distncts has become a major policy-enunciating activity 
for the system and is a process that fails to meet the cntenon of political 
openness 

The collective b^rgaming process as practiced presently is sheltered, 
nearly clandestine, and rules out partiapation of many interested parties, 
vThe mtercsts of students, parents, taxpayers, teachers, administrators 
and others are meffectively reflected at the table There is little room for 
considering the items under negotiation in terfns of their implications for 
such basic policy matters as leammg outcomes, the effective desegrega- 
tion 4nd mtegration of schools, or the extraordmary problems of movmg 
from adolescence into adulthood that young people expenence today 

Thus 1 am proposing that salary, wage, and hinge benefit determina- 
tions be moved to thestate level This will allow local distnct board mem- 
bers and administrators to focus on policy development that is related hin- 
damentally to pedagogy and leammg. Such a change will lift an enor- 
mous burden from the shoulders of local school offiaals and liberate 
them for work directly and fun da men Ully related to the leamme of 
young people, 

Bargaming at the state level has-^been discussed recently m Califomia 
where staff for the senaie education conuruttee conducted heanngs on 
the concept. Obviously the political implications of this proposed change 
are profound but they are not without positive consequences at the state 
level too Education will be center stage, mescapably attracting statewide 
interest in the problems of teachers and other educational profe^ionals. 

Proposal Eight 

Representatives of professional groups (teachers' and administrators or- 
ganxzations ) for local school districts become members of local boards of edu - 
cation and d^ume policy arid accountability responsibilities equivalent to 
thar offices . \ 

Most if not all states would have to pass legislation that would permit 
representative of professional groups to have designated places upon 
local policy bodies It isa proposal that has many flaws and is ottered atter 
considerable reflection It is advanced partially from haistration and atter 
witnessmg the displacement of the educational weltare ot children and 
youth with other mterests that tend to erode educational opportunity. 

There have been unfortunate divisions between and among teachers, 
administrators, and school board members who on a day-to-day basis are 
responsible for local district teachmg, managmg, and policy makmg. The 
weight of this proposal rests onshared responsibilities for policy development 
and institutional accountability among professional staff and school boards 
Practitioners at [he classroom and buildmg levels are mformed people 
withcontnbutions to make m the educational policy development pro- 
cess. The products of policy development activity ought to reflect d irectly 
the best thmkmgof /oym^n and professionals . Thus it is of substantial impor- 
tance that such persons be responsibly involved. 

Historically, it was expected that supenntendents would and could re- 
flect the educational significance and implications of policy under con- 



sideration by boards of education Suchisnotthecase any longer atleast 
m many school distncts with long histones ot negotiated agreements In 
some distncts, perhaps many, it is literally not possible to develop 
needed new educational policies either because of existmg negotiated 
contracts or the implications for future con tracts are so severe as to cause 
board members and supenntendents to abandon such educational policy 
development aU together They have reached an untortunate stage ot edu- 
cational policy paralysis. Thus this proposal, linked wjth the movement 
of collective negotiations to the state level, is intended to produce badiv 
needed new education policy at the local d istnct level 



Proposal Nine 

Boards of education utilize a disciplined framework for policy enunciation 
and employ that framework withm a faality especially det^tgned for that ac- 
tivity, one which emphasizes the efficient and rational use of data retrieval 
and display technology 

As mdicated earlier, it is my belief that boards of education and execu- 
tive staffs adopt a rational approach to policy development 1 would go 
even further and recommend adaptations of the decision seminar model 
of policy development authored by Harold D Usswell The decision 
seminar is both theorf tically complete and practically teasible when per- 
sons are trained m its use. It has been tested m many contexts and holds 
unusual promise as a tool for public problem solving. The model is both 
simple and complex simultaneously It is data and mtormation deoen- 
dent, relies heavily upon rational processes, and permits (even de- 
mands) m Its usage that the most contemporary and significant mtor- 
mation be incorporated -*> 

The decision semmar operates most effectively m a physical environ- 
ment conducive to the use of computer technology and management in- 
formation systems. Ideally the policy development processes should 
occuraround a large octagonal table with pnmary participants seated ma 
theater m the round" arrangement allowing secondary and tertiary par- 
tiapants to witness and take part m policy development activity within 
policies and procedures established tor that purpose Technology 
should also be available to broadcast andor telecast the proceedings 
to the community Interactive communication with the community 
should be possible through telephone arrangements or other more ad- 
vanced cable television capacity, again through policies and pro- 
cedures established for this purpose 

Proposal Ten' ' • 

School board members and executive staffs of schoql distncts be trained to 
handle policy development activity for their enterprises 
There is an assumption that persons electee^ to public ottice as well as 
those appomted to professional admmistrati;^ positions are tully compe- 
tent to engage m policy development activities consistent with their re- 
sponsibiUties. Nothmg could be further fnim the truth m either cate- 
gory The complexities which surround/policy development and ad- 
ministration of education (and other m stit^ltions) are so extreme that they 
escape the ordinary patterns of leammg and/or preparation.^* Cover- 
nance and management require disaplmedapproaches thatare botheffi- 
aentand effective. And persons must/be espeaally tramed to use those 
approaches if they are to produce polity and admmistrative activity con- 
sistent with the needs of contemporary institutions, ^» Haphazard, catch 
as catch can. mcoherent and in-atic/nal approaches which have charac- 
tenzed policy and executive life iii large institutions over the past two 
decades wiU not cany the weightybf govemance and management needs 
much further Radical change is required and that mcludes the mcorpora- 
tion of an open, ordered approach to policy development and the special 
trammg and preparation of pe/sons who are expected to employ a more 
rational system. ' 

Proposal Eleven 

One or more states should Jassspeaal legislation allowing school distncts to 
suspend (forapenod of tithe) current statut'es.fules and regulations for the 
govemance and managei^ient of school districts in order to test alternative 
approaches to governance and management 

The concepts and ideas incorporated m the proposals above are radical 
from one perspective, modest from another They are probably too radi- 
cal for state mandate and thus wan-ant speaal, almost hothouse condi- 
tions, for their te$tmg and tnal runs /Thus 1 urge state legislation which 
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wui pisrma l<xai M-hool distncts. within prescnbed parameterb, tu ^et 
dbivie «\45ting guvemaj;^ and management provisions m order to test 
new approaches A tew bt uur local school dtstncts cannot survive much 
longer with existing guwmance and management patterns. Thereture, 
It would seem detensiple tor state legislatures tu.establiiih conditions and 
circumstances under which the test of new approaches can go forward 
pij^biblv ^iihii\ these troubled distncts at least Careful thought and 
pUnnuig v%iU benecessarv even in the formulation of legislation to allow 
5u«.h experunentalion lo occur But tho^ ^onditwrii and ground rules can bt 
ypiiled jui to allow ex penmen la tion to proceed responsibly 

Proposal Twelve 

The processes of policy development and their enunciation as well as the 
processes of management be designed so as to include genuine, sustained 
student parent and other atizen involvements 

The^e proposals may appear, despite disJaimers, to be elitist m charac 
teranci intent hmay be teared lhat they would produce a dosed s>stem 
raiher than an open one, lu overestimate the value uf knowledge and 
iruurmatiun, and to place too much confidence in board members ability 
tu Jevelup polic"v, and managers abilitv to manage under conditions of 
treedom and nonintervention They are not 

I believe, with others, that polic> development processes and man- 
agement processes* must be open and incorporate man> perspectives 
Famapation tses^eiitiai tur a broad spectrum of citizens and profession- 
als 4n ail phases ot policy development and management. Po!ic> de- 
veiupment implies a develupmentai process Policy should not emerge 
tuil blown trom the mouth of Zeus. Pulicy ought to be the product of 
lengthy btudv and investigation, cituen and professional review, and 
rctineincm before enuntiatiun. The polic> itself must reflect the finest 
thinking available, enlightened by the best research available. Similarly 
managenal activity must proceed with citizen mvolvement especially m 
the appraisai of institutional effectivene^ 

Vhis isan area where policy about policy is needed whether or not the 
otlwtoruposals lor change are considered. Over the past dozen years or 
^oloc^l School utfiaals have modified their practices regarding public 
pamcipltion and invulvement m local decision makmg. But few distncts 
have produced comprehensive, well considered, local distnct poliaes m 
respect to particpationand involvement 

A sy stem ot citizen involvement at the buildmg level with well defined 
nvsstonsand purposes should be linked conceptually and practically to 
ihegovemanceand management system at the distnct level. The pre 
:»ent tormsand structures tor cituen involvement uften lead to frustratiun 
rather than ^atistactiun, and valuable citizen eriergies are wasted as a 
consequence , V 

Concduding Discussion 

There are implications to be drawn* from the proposals outlined 
aljuve. Some aie latent Some are manifest Some are hidden Some 
are m full view 

It is clear that one set of implications relates to policy development 
itselt Frum my perspective, it is evident thaipolicy development process is 
an important cunceptand :>huuld be addressed to broad sectors of educa 
tiunai pulicy needs. It is alsu clear that policy development needs to be a 
disciplmed and organized process requinng extensive amounts of time, 
^unducted in settings «.onducive to ».oncentration and reflection, and in 
^.urporating partiapation ut laymen and professionals Similarly there 
needs to be intensive thought given tothepolicy^needs of school distncts, 
indudmgpubk and professional involvement in their identification, to 
the preparation of policy development agendas and calendars, to provi- 
sions for the training of school offioals m their respective policy-makmg 
roles and responsibilities in thepolicy development process, and to mcorpo* 
ration of plicy technologies and supp>ort capabilities to enhance the qual- 
ity of policy products 

ItiS ^Isoxlear that the policy requirements of an mstitunon once under 
stood* defined, and calendared are-manageable 'and can be met In chao- 
tic orcumstances often many decisions are made but few well-developed 
pobaes are produced Actually only a few basic poliaes;ieed to be de- 
veloped each year Thus what may appear to be an overwhelmmg prob- 
lem 15 not so intimidaimg when it is broken out into policy sectoi^ and 
fitted into a rational agenda of review and development -The segmentmg 
n| ensiTe work on policy permits a staff to have reasonatjje penodsof 



time to perform policy development >er\ ices tu buard members Much uf 
the current trenzy which mark^ executive activity vis-a-wi> »chuul buard 
need would be reduced. Information, which results irum within distnct 
research as well as new knowledge acquired trom uther :>ources can be 
incurporated mto the pulic"y development pruces5>es Nuw it is not I 

It i^ not the mtent ot these proposals to depoliticize educatiun It is the 
intent to make the policy process more uperi and accessible lo larger 
numbers ut stakeholders, less vulnerable tu the machinations ot policy 
elites, and more yieldmg to the best policv science intelligence that man 
has been able to devise Implementation ut the proposals would com- 
partmentalize a bit more clearly the work of board members and execu- 
tive staffs. But It would also lead to the mtegration of these two functions 
in order to produce an improved quality ot institutional performance In 
terms of power, more power would exist mthe situation The power and 
influence of neither the governors nor the managers would be reduced. 
Both would be enhanced. Implementation ut these proposals would m 
my judgment create a settmg where the idealued creative expenence 
so wisely articulated by Mary Parker FoUett ui the mid 1920s cpuid be 
realized. It would in tact be possible tor integrative behavior to occur, 
reducing the occasions for compromise and stalemate 

There are constitutional, statutory, and other legal problems associated 
with the proposals. If taken senously they may lead to rather general 
reexammation ut the constitutional and statutory provisiuns for the gov- 
ernance and management of local distncts. For example, many current 
school board responsibilities may need to be managed in other ways. 
Determining salanes and wages ot school personnel, constructing (even 
nammg) school buildmgs, authonzmg the issuance ot bonds, setting 
school tax elections or referenda ot other surts, the approval uf federal 
applicatiuns tor tundmg, and uther such decisions may^ be designated as 
responsibilities of other governments. 

The removal of the collective bargammg tunction from local distncts 
and piacmg it at the state level wouldj clear out underbrush and permit 
boards of education and top school offiaals tu fotuiy more directly Mpon 
pedugogi\,Ui and learning policy State level bargaining may lead a 
clearer, unitorm delineation ut the scope ot bargaining and to the 
identificatiun uf educational prugram costs a^ distinct trom those uf 
personnel. 

The three basic rcspxjnsibilities of board members stated earlier would 
aet the tone and establish the parameters of board and executive activity. 
Corisecjuences would flow from responsible attention lo those three 
board respunsibilmes. Much of the current tnvia which occupies board 
member tune and energy would fall away infavuruf respunsible educa- 
tional policy activity and appraisal. The energies uf the administrative 
Staff, on the other hand, would be devoted to the effective administration 
of pobaes enunciated by the board. Asa consequence of longer contracts 
for superintendents the penod for judging the effectiveness of admmis- 
trative leadership and performance would be extended. At the same tune 
school distnct plannmg would tall wtthm Jonger time frames, and some 
sanity could be restored to the admmistratiormjf many school distncts 
where chaos is now the rule. 

The tinal set ot unpiications surrounds the need to prepare both policy 
makers and executives m ways consistent with these new emphases It is 
proper to caution that the precise forms and content of policy development 
process training is yet to be organized In fact, there is substantial skepti- 
asm about the current capacity ut policy scientists to contnbute much of 
value to policy development, Lmdbloom and Cohen in commentmg 
upon policy analysis and sy stems analysis say that. 
Waste, noise, and the excesses ot policy analysis all reflect we 
suggest, a kind of hyper- rationalism among pPSI (practitioners of 
Protessionai Soaal Inquiry) As a result of inattention to the limited 
contnbution ot PSI to sooal problem solvmg so tar, pPSI often suc-> 
cumb to the belief thai, given enough PSI, all social problems can be 
signihcantly ameliorated by it In actual histoncal fact, the 'solution' 
to many social problems is simply continued suffenng. Or repres- 
sion. Or a solution that itself creates new problems. 

The present conduct df govemance and managenal activity often ap- 
pears rational, but that IS essentially a veneer Attendance at board meet- 
* mgs of a l^rge city recently was shocking, even though I have been at- 
tending board meetmgs in school distncts (large and small) across the 
nation for nearly 30 years. The agenda tor the session, a regular meeting, 
wason asmglesheetof pzy^er with no documentation. There was noway 
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tor people in the audience to tollow what was happening Bunne the 
meeung noexphot reference, were made to the agenda Board members 
wereobviuu.lv po^tunngand preening tormed.a and constituents m the 
audience The adnunistrative .uti was unorganized No reterences were 
made to learning, all discnasMon was adult-cen tered The relationship be- 
tween the work ot the governors and managers in this distnct and ieam- 
acnvttv m the classrooms ot that large city were not discernible 
Srhool board members and administrators ot that distnct (as well as 
manv others) would havetobe trained m policy development Thus ther« 
are unpUcations tor colleges universities consulting tirms, .tatedepart- 
ments school board and prote.Monal Organizations, and other eov 
emmental a^en^, re>;ardm^ the pro- and in.ervice training ot execu- 
tive'* and bi^T^ ot eduction members in.pohcv development 

These pr«^s are modest when we consider the senousness of the 
need toMpJf/ro^ pertormance ih my judgment the time has passed for 
cabOaJ/unmtormed policy making) 

Some local and .tate b>oard. J education are movmg m .ome ot the 
directions that IJ^ave proposed The State Board ot Education m Illinois 
is reflecting in ,ts practice some ot the ideas I have discussed, .pec.hc- 
aiK rhe utilization ot a pol.cv development process, an annual three-day 
retreat tor learning .md planning, training m pohcv development pro- 
a-sses and the dev elopment ot an extended policy agenda The Toledo 
public Khool. are designing a 'map and strategy" room to facilitate pol. 
.O development The \t.Ksaukee Board ot Education ,s considerine 
:viu-. AtKH^t tvitc. and the new Chicago Board ot Education maV con- 
^lder some ot the concepts herein proposed The Calitomia State Senate 
held hearings recently on moving collective bargaining to the state level 
At The Ohio State L •^.yersIt^ we w,ll be convening On conjunction with 
the Lniversitv Council tor Educational Administration (UCEA) partner- 
ship program) representatives ot a half-dozen school distncts to con- 
sider the above proposals tor potential adoption or adaptation 

These are modest beginnings Much more fundamental, far-reachme 
retorms are required ^ 

Footnotes 

li^irtvh?' ^1'^ engenders a hvelv debate covenng perennul ques- . 

tons V\hatispo,cy^VVhaiis.tnotnvheredoespolKvcomcfmm>W 
.t not come trom VVhoTr^kes polio ' Who does not make policv> SettlmR upon 
a defininon ot the lerm pdlicv wiihin the academic community is itself a chal- 
enge ot some dimension Formv purpose I use the defmition of policy tound 
n DKti,>narv ot the ^o^ul Saentc^ Policy refers to a course of action or in- 
tended course ot action conceived as deliberately adopted, after a review ot 
possible alternatives and pursued or intended to be pursued 
2 Vehezkel Dror Public Pohcvmakm^ Recxamintd (San Francisco Chandler Pub- 
iishmg Company 1963) pp :9Q-3O0 ^"^injicr i uo 

tt^S^^^ll^f ^'"^^'^^^"^ Thelntc^is^enccofDmocracy New York The Free 
1^ ,»JZ^ u"" "^'^^"^ P«»'<^v makers do 

not attmipt compi^hensive .urvev and evaluation of decision and policy 
arenas Rather thev proceed inaementaliv and take as their starting points not 
the whole range ot decision and or policv alternatives but on Iv the heiv and now 
m which we live and thevmoveon toconsider how alternatives might bemade 
□t the margins Lmdbloom rejects essentiallv the theses of Lasswell and Dror 
devetofi^^'eT ^^^'^^^'"^ approaches to pohcv examm^tron and 

\ianvof the challenges to school boards are descnbed ,n Roald F Campbell et 
?!u V?''^?"^''^'' '''''^ ^^''^'^^ Mmmcar, Schools Fourth Edition. Columbjiis 
Ohio Charles E Memll Publishing Companv , 1980, Chapter VllI 
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rranoa would be another source of poIic>' scientists Persons chosen tromedu- 
national admin|,stra tK5n for pohcv ,aence careers would benefit from in temship 
pmgranis that would bnng them into mtunate contact with deasion andor pol 
processes Such expenence could occuratoneor more levels of government 
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London Yale Univen»it\' Press, 1979) p 91 
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retraining Harold D LassvyelL The Changing Vature ot Human \ature 
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POLICY 

a workshop 




WHO ARE YOU AS AN INDIVIDUAL? 



Background and Approach to Work and Life (!•!) 



There is an ever increasing amount of evidence that school board members are 
in many instances elected because the people see them as role nodels or 
persons who will guard and promote the values of the community. What do* you 
think is important? Answer these questions alone first , then follow numbers 4 
and 5. 



1. List the three roost important influences of your background that hpiped 
you become who are. . ^ ^ 



a. 



b. 



2. List three of the most important values about yoi^ work, in the home or on 
the job. " ) 



a. 



b. 



c. 

3. List three of the most important values for your life and/or your family, 
a. 



4. .Introduce yourself to the other members of your group and share with one 
another your ideas about one, two and three above. 

5. For each of the items above create a list of the values your group holds 
in common. You should have three lists. Also choose a separate person to 

report on each of the lists. 

1 



WH3 ARE yOO AS AN INDIVIDUAL? 
Can You, Describe Your Coniinunity? (1.2) 



In3truction3 

o First r think of your^own community and see how many ^ the questions below 
you can answer with solid facts. 

o Second, share some of the -differences between the communities among your 
* r small group. 

o Third, select eithet sex education, moral education or evolution as a 
policy issue and, a^ a team, comp^lete 1.21, 1.22, 1.23 -and 1.24. 

o . The team should be prepared to report to the' large group. 

o Bacii team has 30 minutes to complete this exercise. 



Hov^ fast is your community changiag? 
a.^ Is it gaining population? 



b. ^>Is it losing population? 



c. Are the population groups changing by: 



••(1) Age? 



1^ 



(2) Race? 



(3) SocioecQ^^Qj^-t? 



(4.) ReXigious groups? 



2. Is your commOnity's financial base changing? 



. Describe Xour Coinnunity 

' Who are the Influence Groups? (1'. 21) 



Instructions 

List the religious groups, service clubs, fraternal organizations! unions, and ethnic groups that are 
present in your community. Next, name a school policy issue in whfch they may have an interest. Also 
name^'one leader for each group. In the fourth column place the name of the person in your^chool * 
organization that best communf^ates with that group. 

Group *s Name Possible Policy Issue ' Leadex 's Name Person Who Comipunicates 



t 



Describe Yoqc Connunity 
Who are the Influential Persons? ^(1.22) 

• / ■ • 



Indtructions 



I 



List the names of the "ten" roost influential (behind the scenes) Individuals in your community 
(external) . In the second column next to each name llOt a current policy issue in which that 
person may be interested. If you can't think of a po.licy issue in which that person is 
interested, place a zero in the column. In the third column place the name(s) of the 
person(s) in your organization that coninunicates with that person, what is the role of 
inf luentia). person(s) who do not have apparent policy concerns? ' 



EXT&RNAL 



Name 



1. 
2. 



Policy Issue 



Person who Communicates 



3. 



4/ 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. ^ 

10* 
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Describe Your ConuDunlty 
Who are the Influential Persons in Your Organization? (1.23') 

Instruc-tions 

List the names of the "ten* most Influential (behind the scenes) individuals in your corrfQunity 
^internal)* In the second column next to each name list a current policy issue in which that 
person may be interested. If you can't think of a policy issue in which that person is f. 
interested, place a z^ro In the column. In the third column place the name(s) of t;he 
per8on(s) In your organization that conmunicates v7ith that person. What is the role of 
influential person(s) who do not have apparent policy concerns? 

, > ^ INTERNAL ' ~ 

Hame Policy Issue Person who Communicates 



i: 

4. 

' 5. 
6. 
?• 
8/ 
9. 

10. 



foiicy issue ^ a j 



/ 
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Describe Your Community 
What Groups or Persons Might Unite Over a Given Policy Issue? 



CI. 24) 



\ 



V 



Groups and Persoiis 

That Might Unite 
Against th^ Policy 



Groups and Persons 
,That Might Unite in 
Favor of the Policy . 



Groups and Persons Who 
( Have No Apparent Concern 



7-3 



WHO ARE mj AS AN INDIVIDUAL? 
Polj^y Simulation (1.3) 



Instructions 

Each group is to select one of the Future Briefs (1.3) as its. view of society 
in the futi/re. Each group wilf be expected, to give a report to the large 
group on ihe values / goals / objectives and policies it identified. 

The sec^ond step is to identify values.. What aspects of education will the 
commun^ity — and by implication/ the nation — value, and how? Part of this 
exercise should find participants dealing with more abstract values, e.g., 
attitudes toward self, families, neighbors and peers/ work and leisure, 
institutions, and the environment. The point is to clarify values that the 
community (and the board members) >beli eves should be instilled in students for 
whatever brief they select. 

The group next needs to identify to vrfiat extent and how its school system now 
mirrors — or fails to mirror — these values. Board members would consider 
future prospects—problems and qpportunities — for their school system in the 
^context of these briefs. 

Th e group members then need to prepare a partial set of goals for their schoql 
system. These goals should, of course, be consistent with the values 
identified above, should be constructed to fill gaps between the school system 
'as it preseintly operates and perceives values, and should take into account 
factors likely' to influence the schools' environment in the near future. 

Next, participants need to identify what things the school board can ini^Luencet... 
and how, and v*at things it cannot affect. For example, a board has little 
control over local migration patterns or over federal policies in education. 

The participants then need to ^et three objectives and make specific policy 
for each objective. 
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^ WHO ARE YOU AS AN INDIVIDUAL? 

Policy Simulation (1^3) 

Transition to a Slow-Growth Pattern; Future Brief I 

This line of growth assumes a sweeping change in some of the most fundamental' 
values and beliefs of Americans. The shift will be brought about in part 
through a state of "growth culture" unrest vrtiich leads through a period of 
* stringent^ social discipline toward an evolving order in which self discipline 
and reverence toward ecological And cultural order combine with a rejection of 
the previous consumption-based ethic. Many freedoms currently prized are 
limited in the interest of stable transition, but the restraints start to be 
released during the last decade of the century. This is a relatively 
prosperous future / moving toward a minimum consumption,, satisfactory, 
low-growth pattern by 2000 A.D. 

Transition to a Moderate-Growth Society, 
Liberal Democracy: Future Brief II 

This is a line in vrtiich the values of liberal democracy are tried and found to 
be sufficient without the Sweeping changes in Future Brief I. Rates of 
technological innovation slowed gradually under the pressures of resource 
exhaustion and polluticxi control. However, technological unemployment 
threatens to be a serious problem since automation will be developed and the 
value shift will be away from the work ethic, ihe trend will be away from 
conspicuous consumption, but ilaterial evidence of success still will\ be 
valued. ThW year 2000 will seem to offer a stabilized American society with a 
slow-growing, satisfactory, active technological economy. 
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POLICY SlhfULATION (1.4) 
WORKSHEET 



FUTURE 

BRIEF 

SELECTED 



Goals and values 
1985-2000 


What is school doing 
now about the goals 
and^values for 1986? 


New goals to move 
towards in 1985 


What the school 
board can or can't 
influence 


J 

ObJ*ectives & policy 








• 


• 
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KEY QUESTIOIE ON POLICY 



WHY DO WE NEED POLICY ? ' ^ 

o "Good board smanship holds true to the principle that-tbe board must be in 
charge and must always get what it wants." Written policy increases the 
likelihood of the board getting what it wants. 



WHAT IS A POLICY ? ^ • t 

o A written policy statement is an expression of the board's view of what it 
wants to happen. 

o A policy statement is the, means through \A!ich the board directs the 
resources of the school district to meet its predetermined goals. 

9 A policy tells what is wanted and may also include why it is wanted and 
how much is wanted. 

*o /Policy gives direction and clears the way for the administrators to take 
action. ''Those who make policy are in control." 



WHERE DO POLICIES POME FROM? 

o Policies come from the community as represented by the board^of education. 

»% 

o Most often school board members are- elected because they are 

representative of the majority's view of the values, beliefs and style of 
t;hfe community., , ; ' . . . , - 




EST POLICIES? 



stions may emerge from a 'number of avenues. The suggestion of 
[ard- member, an adrainistratpr , a teacher, a pareht or a student 
t a policy i^sue. 

Policy at. its best emerges when the school board plans ahead or 
anticipates problems that are likely to be a^ community concern, ^ 



WHAT ARB THE FOUR PURPOSES OF WRITTEN POLICY ? 

o The first is to conserve school board time and effort by freeing it from 
routine action* 

o The second purpose of written policy is to provide for consistency. 

o The third function of written policy is to give the board's 

representative, the superintendent, guidance and direction during its 
absence* 

J 

o The fourth is to serve as a legal record* 
HOW CAN WE MAKE BETTER POLICY ? 

/ ; 

o If we define bet.ter policy to mean that it lasts longer, that it better 
uses the district's resources to meet the needs of the future and that 
it's nore representative of a broader base of the community's values, then 
-better policy is the result of a decisioo-making process^ ^ 

o The raw material of the dec is ion -making process is information. 

o The more people included in information^ gathering the more likely the 

Ek^licy will be more meaningful to a larger group of people v^ich means it 
.will probably last longer and be easier to implement, o 

WHAT iS^ LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR POtlCY? 

A . ■ ' 

o The responsibility for the quality operation of the sqhool district rests 
largely on the school board. 

o The powers emd functions of a school board may vary from state to state or 
vary within a state, depending the size of the school district. 
However, to the school bdard alone is del^ated the responsibility either 
through implied powers or state law to provide for fjublic education. 

o Board members serve as fyyth state officials and representatives of their 
local comnunities* 

d School boards alone are given Jthe responsibility for making the will of 
the people felt as it is expressed in state laws and local priorities. 
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HOW IS POLICY RELirSD TO RULES AND REGUIATXONS ? 

0 Generally speaking, a "rule of thumb" suggests that the school board 
establishes policy and the superintendent develops the rules and ♦ 
* regulations that put the policy into effect. The procedure varies from 
conmjunity to community , depending uponvthe importance of the policy and 
its supportive .rules and regulations. In the case of economior social or 
political issj|es vrtii^ch are sensitive r the school board may want to review 
and approve the rules and regulations. Under the same circumstances the 
super injbendent may want the school board to approve the rul^ and 
regulations. It should be noted that if the board approves the-^^ules and 
regulations it narrows the operational authority of the superintendent. 
Sometimes this is desirable and at other times it is undesirable. 



/ 



WHO IMPLEMENTS POLICY? 



o The board employs a superintendent to rput its, policy into effect. 

Generally speaking , the school board^ets pol^icy and the superintendent 
develops the rules and /regulations that will, put the policy into effect. 

• ■ ^ ■/• 

WHO EVALUATES THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ODR POLICY? / 

/ 

6 The school boajrd shoijltj develop a policy that calls for regular and 

systematic review of ail the board's po5.iciefe. The Superintendent should 
provide the procedures that require a yearly review and evaluation of all 
the board's policies. 



WaAT POWER DO POLICIES HAVE? 

0 Policies in effect have the power of law. Policies are the ultimate- 

authority of ,the school district. Everything that takes place in a school 
district should be derived from the authority of * a policy. Of course, all 



the policies 



WHEN IS A POLICY 



of a school district should be congruent with state law. 



NEEDED? ^ 



0^ A policy is heeded vrtienever the school board wants to give direction to 
the super intjendent. Policies are also needed in order to provide 
directions for routine action , e.g., guest speakers, use of buildings. 



etj:. BataJyiishljjqDC^^ to deal with routine action will allow the 
board to spend hore of their precious time irf othetsjnore important areas, 
such as curriculum. 
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>WHO APPROVES POLICY ? ^ . ^ ^ ' 

o Only the school board ^acting as a legislative bcJdy can approve policy. 

WHO SHOULD WRITE POLJCr ?- 

o Often the school board will assign the task of writing policy to the 
superintendent or one of his/her administrative teamf However, an ^ 
increasing number of school boards are writing their^own policy'. No 
matter who writes the policy/ the school board is responsible for it, 

■ WHERE SHOUIJ) THE POI^CIES BE- LOCATED? , - 

~ ^ '' ' ■ * . 

o All of the school district's policies should be located in oie central 
file — often a notebook • The policies should be filed according to a 
central filing scheraes^^The most popular, -filing scheme appears to be one 
developed by the National School Boards Association. 




POLICY DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 

I 

Workshop Critique 



4 



In order to improve the workshop, we would appreciate your time in answering 
the following questions. Feel free to make comments regarding any item. 

V ■ ' ' ' • • " 

1. Did 'this worjcshop cover vrtiat it was advertised to cover? ^ 

No i Somewhat Yes 
1 . 2 3_ 4 5_ 

If. not, what was missing that you expected to cpver? 



If 



2. Do you feer^ that the content of this workshop will be of help to you as a 
school board *^ember? " . ^ 

^ No ' * ' Somewha t . Ye s I ' 

-A ^ -. 2 -2^ 4 I 5_ 

3. Is there <>ne. (oc. mora) specific action(s) you can ta^ back to your 
district ooncerning policy development? 

'Definitely ^. , ' *• ' ' ' ' Definitely 

Not ' Somewhat ^Yes ' 
■ . • '2 3 4 5 . 



^Can you name one? 



4. Was adequate time' allowed for questioos and discussion during the 
presentation? j 

h*- . ,. ' Somewhat ^ Yfes 
; 1 '2 ' 3 4 5 

1 ; 7 — ■ — ^ — 

5. Please state one thing you learned or gained from tjie session: 



^ 6, 'What questions remain unanswered for you Regarding policy development?* 



?• Relative to workshops you have a^^tended, how do you rate thi's workshop? 



ry- Poor 
1 



Very Good 
5 



How would you rate the overall performance of the leader — knowledge and 
J presentation? * . 



Very Poor 
1 



Very Good 
E 



/ 



9. Are you: 



\ A school board member 

A si^erintendent 

Other: please state 



10. What ^fen the leader do to improve the session? 



11. Any additional coram|nts for improving this and future workshops will be 
- -"^-^'--—^ —appreciated.' ' ^ 
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RELATED TRANSPARENCIES 




^ XT 



/ 
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^ Why Did the People £lect Me? 



r 



Why Did I Stand for Election? 



A 



PO 1 



1/^ . 
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PUBLIC'S EXPECTATIONS 



PROMOTE PUBLIC- INTEREST 
UPHOLD COIVIMUNITY VALUES- 
LISTEN TO GRIEVANCES 
SUPERVISE PROFESSIONALS 
CONSERVATORS OF RESOUf^CES 
PROIt/lOTE RIGHTS AND lf\ITERESTS 



\ 




P 
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IMPROVEiVIEMT OF EQUCATIOiM 




FOUR FUWCTIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 



Providing for 
A PROGRAM OF QUALITY INSTRUCTION 



^9 



NIANAGEWIENT AND DIRECTION OF THE SCHOOL SY^EWl 




GUIDANCE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEIUl THROUGH POLICIES 



. tOWlWlUNICATION BETWEEN COWIH/IUWITY AND* STAFF 



J 



WHG ARE -YOU AfS AN IIMDIVIDUAL? , . 
Your Values 
Goafe for Educajtiori 
-Background 

, ApfKoach^to Life and Work . ^ 

CAN YOU DESCRIBE Ae COMMUNITY 
- YOU REPRESENT? ^ 

WHAT STATE AND FEDERAL .INFLUENCES 
DO YOU FACE LOCALLYr 

WHAT IS THE STATUS OF YOUR 

Di Strict? _ 

/ 

, ■ . ' • , ' PO V 
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ALL EFFECTIVE POLICIES: 



1. Began with a problem or need 



1 



PO 5A 
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2. WereWitten or designed so 
people know what to do. 



J 
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PO 5B 
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I 



) 



S.xJ^re enforced, evaluated and 
changed as needed. 
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Written policy is needed to 
1.. Insure continuity 

2. Clarify expectatj/ons 

3. Direct the superintendent 

4. InfoVm Public 

5. Secure the boj^rd's position*^ 
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. POLICY CYCLE 

. IDENTIFY A NEED 

. i DIRECT A PpUCY ANALYSIS 

REQUIRE POLICY OPTIONS ^ 

^ ■ Costs in-Dollars " 
Staff 

Rules; Regulations and Guidelines 

REVIEW POlLrCY DRAFT 

TAKEAGJION 

l^ewrite , ' • 

Reject 
■ Adopt ' J - - ' 

IMPLEMENT AND MONITOR . 
REVIEW AND EVALUATE 
, REVISE OR REMOVE AS NEEDED 
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PURPOSE 
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PO 8A 
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Management 








Curriculum & 






Instruction 




STRATEGY 


Communication 




Policy . 

— 




, 
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It 



POLICY 




defines exactly what the 
system seeks to acl^ieve 
through its activities 



Master Plan 



Structures, procedures, 
methods, for activities 



i 
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